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BOCK NOW for summer travel 


Planning a trip to North America? Travel, if you can, 
well before the Coronation. Your Travel Agent may 
otherwise have difficulty in getting you a reservation. 

If your journey must be later, make a tentative 
booking now. Seats will.soon be fully booked — par- 
ticularly for Pan American, the airline with most ex- 
perience. So get yours in now — if you have to change 
your plans, you can always cancel later, without 
obligation. 


Consalt your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 193/4 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. (REGent 7292) 
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a story applicable to Britain. 


It is often difficult to make an apt choice for a 

memento to a client, a staff presentation or a personal present. 

If you have to make such a choice, bring your problem 
large or small to Finnigans. We have a host of attractive, 

original and practical ideas to meet every need. 

Forinstance—this delightful cigarette box, in the form of a 

miniature packing case, was specially made for a customer asa 
Christmas gift to his clients—just another Finnigans ‘speciality’. 
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from which you can 
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like, bringing their contents safely from the manufacturer to the home. 


NO OTHER GONTAINER PROTEGTS LIKE THE GAN 


that tins are once more in free supply. Metal Box are ready to meet 

the demand; are ready to bring more colour and convenience 

tins for biscuits and confectionery ; convenient flat tins for cigarettes ; 

small cans of oil for the owner driver ; tins of every variety and in any size you 


The removal of restrictions and the free supply of tinplate mean 
into the British home. Food in small, economical sizes 
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Britain’s Largest Manufacturers of Food Cans and Metal Containers, 
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An advertisement of THE METAL BOX COMPANY LTD., 7he Langham, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


Every year hundreds of young 
men begin their working lives in 
engineering with the ‘ENGLISH 
ELectric” organization. They 
include the sons of men who from 
their own service with ‘ ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’ know the great oppor- 
tunities it offers. They may aim 
to become skilled craftsmen, 
designers, draughtsmen, research 
specialists, production engineers, 
or technical managers. They will 
receive a training that is unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world, 


Apprentices in one of the technical colleges 
where their *EnGusH ELectrric’ training is 
supplemenied. 
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The spirit of the organization is 


summed up in the words of its 


Chairman, Sir George H. Nelson: 


**The whole picture of our industrial 
activity is a romance with a human 
background, by which those people 
who serve the Company and spend 
a great deal of their working life at 
business have every consideration 
and are provided with the best con- 
ditions that are economically possible, 
bringing the greatest benefit to our 
customers, our Company and our 
geuntry, as well as to the employees 
themselves’’. 


An “ENGLISH ELectric’ Apprentices’ Hostel, 
ait Dunchurch Lodge, Rugby 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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ALIGNMENT FOR 
ALLIES 


HE western powers’ delivery of a joint protest at the Russian 

attack on an unarmed aircraft last week was a reassuring symbol 

of allied unity at an uneasy moment. But a more remarkable, 
if less dramatic, indication of that unity had been provided on the 
very day of the shooting, when Mr Eden told an audience in New York 
of the “ more intimate and assured” understanding that now existed 
between the United States and Britain. In this respect, the Foreign 
Secretary’s speech clearly reflected a confidence, springing from his 
long and cordial conversations with Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dulles, 
that something like the close working partnership between the two 
countries that proved possible in wartime is beginning to emerge’again. 

Mr Eden’s optimism is all the more striking in the light of what 
has happened to the Anglo-American relationship in recent weeks. 
For a month after the inauguration of the new President, scarcely a 
week passed without some new appearance of disharmony between the 
United States and its major allies. Sharp British and continental 
reactions to Mr Dulles’s statements on European unity were followed 
by the “unwrapping ” of Chiang Kai-shek and the loud, if unreal, 
debate in Washington on the advisability of a full-scale blockade of 
Communist China. The disquiet which these events evoked on this 
side of the Atlantic was equalled in volume by the simultaneous 
expressions of American impatience at European, and particularly 
British, inertia and faintheartedness. Have all these emotions vanished 
with the fogs of winter? Or did the British Ministers’ visit to 
Washington dissipate them with a single stroke ? 

There is now no doubt that the visit was successful. Even 
on the economic side, where no specific results are as yet visible to 
the naked eye, much was accomplished in terms of creating direct 
personal relationships with the new men in Washington and of 
directing their minds to the urgencies of world finance and trade. 
There is little doubt that Mr Butler’s decision to visit Washington at 
this time—a personal decision which was widely questioned—has 
proved to have been justified. However, it was political rather than 
economic considerations that in the event dominated the Washington 
talks—partly, no doubt, because of the fortuitous aid of the news from 
Moscow ; but not entirely, for it is now clear that President Eisenhower 
is anxious to have Britain recognised as America’s most reliable ally. 
Nevertheless, though he made himself more accessible to Mr Eden 
than any of his predecessors had ever been to a visiting foreign 
minister, it cannot seriously be argued that their conversations were in 
themselves enough to account for the sudden clearing of Anglo- 
American skies. 

The truth is, rather, that the alignment of the two countries’ policies 
that emerged at the Washington meetings was not a new one. British 
and American policies, in most parts of the world at least, have never 
in reality been nearly as far apart as they have sometimes been made 
to appear. Domestic politics are partly responsible for this ; the 
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politicians of London and Washington have been 
subject to almost directly opposite pressures from their 
domestic opponents and have had to say things (par- 
ticularly during the American election campaign) that 
read very queerly on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Something must also be allowed for the American 
national habit of being much more violent and 
thoroughgoing in talk than there is any intention of 
eing in action, and for the opposite, but equally 
misleading, British habit of understating everything and 
of concealing serious intentions under pious platitudes. 
It is fortunate for the whole free world that these con- 
ventional differences between the two nations are 
tempered by their common ability to recognise hard 
facts. Recent events have provided several illustrations 
of this. Before Mr Eden arrived in Washington, both 
the victorious Republicans’ clamour for dramatic action 
in the Far East and the corresponding squeals of alarm 
on this side of the Atlantic had largely been stilled. 
The figure of Chiang Kai-shek had dwindled into 
perspective, and the agitation for a blockade of China 
had subsided into a cool-headed wrangle about the 
exact form in which the China trade should be per- 
mitted to continue. Policy as regards Western Europe, 
too, had undergone much the same transformation. 
Whatever misunderstandings arose from Mr Dulles’s 
first official statements, it now seems that on the central 
issue of Britain’s attitude to the European Defence 
Community there is no rift between Washington and 
London. 


* 


That, for once, it is the agreements and not the 
disagreements that are being emphasised is pure gain 
—pure gain for good feeling and pure gain for realism 
also, for too much harm has already been done by the 
exaggeration of such differences in opinion as do exist 
between the two capitals and by the invention, for 
domestic purposes, of some that do not, or need not, 
exist at all. But, for the same reason, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that all differences have been erased 
by a few hours’ talk in the White House. It is difficult, 
for example, not to be a little sceptical about the 
announcement that London and Washington now see 
eye to eye in the Middle East. Egypt seems to have 
been the centre of the discussions, and it is something 
to have Anglo-American agreement on the next steps to 
be taken there. It is something, too, to know that 
General Eisenhower and Mr Eden agreed on the policy 
to be adopted towards Dr Mossadegh—though it would 
be something more if one could forget that Mr Truman 
and Mr Churchill were also agreed, without visible 
result. 

What still seems doubtful is whether, behind these 
tactical agreements (whose importance should not be 
underrated), there is any more agreement than there 
has ever been on the general angle of approach to the 
Middle East—or, for the matter of that, to any other 
area of the world where the strategic and commercial 
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interests of the Great Powers come into conjj 
the nationalist aspirations of the inhabitants. 
American eyes, British insistence on the need to main 
tain a certain degree of military security in the Middle 
East still savours of “imperialism.” In many British 
eyes, American policy is hardly distinguishable from 
appeasement. Both governments see the importance 
of keeping the Middle East out of Communist hangs 
But while the British draw the inference tha: nothing 
vital should be given up except into really safe and 
reliable hands, the Americans conclude that any Price 
must be paid to secure the good will of the local govern- 
ments and their peoples. This is a basic difference 
of approach which has obstinately reasserted itself after 
each temporary agreement on immediate tactics, |; 
would be nice to believe that it has now disappeared, 
But the evidence is not very convincing. It will be 
easier to form a judgment after Mr Dulles’s promised 
visit to the Middle East. 


1953 
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In Many 


There remains the even more pressing problem of 
agreement on common strategy towards Russia in 
Europe. The change of Czar in Moscow has presented 
the allies with a dilemma which has been made even 
more conspicuous by subsequent events along the 
frontiers of the Soviet empire. The series of new and 
dramatic escapes to the West in the past week supports 
the hypothesis that many among the satellite peoples 
see in Stalin’s death a moment for decisive action. The 
aggressiveness of Soviet pilots confirms belief that 
something in the nature of stand-to orders have been 
issued to the Russian forces. Unfortunately, the two 
trains of logic arising from these two starting points 
lead to conclusions that are difficult to reconcile with 
each other. The new American administration has been 
preaching “liberation not containment.” But if on 
Stalin’s death—which must seem an even more 
momentous event behind the iron curtain than it does 
in the free world—nothing happens in the West save 
a scatter of respectful obituaries and a few flags at half 
mast, will there not be a revulsion of feeling, a wave 
of disappointment and despair, throughout all the 
oppressed peoples of the satellite states ? If the Anglo- 
Americans, for all their talk, do nothing even at this 
supreme moment, can anyone believe that they wil 
ever do anything at all ? This line of thought would 
lead to the conclusion that there should, at thi 
juncture, be at least a ringihg declaration of the West’ 
aims in the cold war, designed to keep up the spirits of 
those in the satellite countries who can make trouble 
for their Communist masters. 


An article on a later page describes how singularly 
ill-equipped Washington is at the moment for any suc? 
initiative in political warfare. Moreover, there 's 
further and more fundamental difficulty. The recea! 
attacks on British and American aircraft in Germaty 
show how very jumpy the Soviet armed forces 4 
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Ridiculous as it may seem in the West, the men in the 
Kremlin really are afraid that an Anglo-American 
aggression is imminent. But frightened men with guns 
are dangerous, and if the western governments wish 
to avoid all possibility of war breaking out by accident, 
they ought to be particularly careful at a time like this 
not to do anything that could be misunderstood. 

Is it possible to do anything, or to say anything, 
which seems real enough to encourage the hidden 
opposition in the Soviet empire, without being real 
enough to stampede the nervous commanders into 
jerking the trigger ? And if it is necessary to choose 
—whether to run the risk of an accident rather than lose 


781 
an opportunity for advancing the cause of liberation, 
or, alternatively, to let the opportunity go rather than 
increase the risk of war—is it certain that the American 
and British governments would both make the same 
choice ? There is no doubt about London’s attitude. 
Nor, for all the talk, was there much real doubt before 
the change of Administration on January roth about 
the essential caution of American policy on the main 
issue. Now, with a soldier in the White House and a 
liberator at the State Department, can one be equally 
sure ? Perhaps the best answer is another question. 
Could Mr Eden be so satisfied with the result of his 
talks if there were any doubt left in his own mind ? 


Denationalisation on Trial 


bine Steel Bill has this week been given its third 
reading and it now follows the Transport Bill to 
the House of Lords. Early this summer, British 
Road Services’ fleet of lorries will be offered in parcels 
to private hauliers, and the process of selling the equity 
of the steel companies back to private investors will 
begin. The frontiers of the “ nationalised sector” in 
British industry will shrink—though not very much. 
This is the outcome of a sharp, and perhaps fateful, 
battle of wills, and it is pertinent to take stock of the 
position and consider what it implies for the future. 
For the clock has not been put back. On the contrary, 
the passing of these two bills carries the underlying 
political conflict to a new stage. No one yet thinks of 
this new delimiting of frontiers as necessarily, or even 
probably, permanent. 

Denationalisation is to be given a trial. Whether it 
will be a fair trial cannot yet be known. The two bills 
have taken a long time to knock into shape. Though 
still very far from perfect they are certainly great 
improvements on their first drafts. The process of 
improving them and fighting them through the House 
of Commons has taught the Government a great deal. 
Its self-confidence and sense of purpose have grown, 
and that has been communicated to, and has pleased, 
the electorate. The public, finding that “ rationing by 
the purse” is an unexpectedly enjoyable and liberating 
experience, perhaps takes denationalisation as part of 
the process, and feels well disposed. The Labour party, 
on the other hand, seems to have lost some of the bitter- 
hess that was generated when the Tories first proposed 
to lay impious hands upon portions of the fabric built 
in the great days of Socialist power. In the later stages 
of the House of Commons debates, sensible criticism 
teplaced filibustering. 

_ But the basic deadlock is unresolved. The Socialist 
intent to renationalise—on terms designedly penal to 
those who may now decide to put their money into 
steel or road haulage—is unrescinded. How firmly 
this intention will be written into the forthcoming 
statement of Labour policy remains, indeed, to be seen. 


But private investors certainly have to reckon with the 
possibility of a short lease. The first test of the 
denationalisation measures will therefore come not from 
politics, but from private enterprise itself. If investors 
and hauliers flinched from taking back these industries 
— if they flinched on a simple calculation of risks and 
profit-earning capacity—the Government’s prestige 
would suffer a heavy blow ; Conservatism’s powerless- 
ness to undo the works of socialism would be 
ignominiously manifest. 


* 


Such a fiasco now seems unlikely ; but however 
fair, in general, the bargains that the Government is 
able to strike with buyers, it must expect to be criticised 
for giving “ the people’s property” away. It would be 
foolish to overlook the possibility that the process of 
denationalisation may expose the Government to 
damaging attacks. Labour will be on the lookout for 
any unsavoury incidents to exploit. And-the process 
may be, if only for that reason, prolonged and therefore 
discouraging. And even when the test of re-sale has 
been passed, there remains the test of proving to the 
public the benefits of the change. It did not take long 
to disillusion workers, consumers and even Labour 
politicians with nationalisation—in fact the speedy loss 
of faith in the benefits of public ownership contrasts 
interestingly with the long period (over fifty years) that 
was required to destroy public faith in private enter- 
prise. But that does not mean that steel will be able 
to show any quick results from the reversion to the 
status quo ante ; and in transport as an article on page 
819 makes clear, the new bill creates fully as many 
problems as it solves ; in particular, the road hauliers 
have to satisfy users that they can provide as good trugk 
services as British Road Services, and at a lower scale 
of charges. 

Given time, the choler engendered by the return of 
the profit motive to steel and road haulage might subside 
much as the shock produced by the drastic reduction of 
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food subsidies last year disappeared. But will time be 
given? Moderate Labour voices have been heard 
recently proclaiming the unwisdom of extending public 
ownership for the sake of public ownership. But 
moderate voices are always saying soothing things, and 
no Labour leader has suggested that steel and transport 
should be left in private ownership. The anarchy implied 
in the doctrinaire reversal by one government of its pre- 
decessor’s measures has been fully argued; but to 
Labour thinkers the responsibility for breaking the rules 
lies at the door of the present Conservative admini- 
stration rather than of a future Labour government. 
Everybody agrees that to change the ownership of a 
number of key industries every time government 
changes hands would be even worse than the evils of 
a political civil service. But the Labour party may not 
think that renationalisation would involve any such 
game of shuttlecock and battledore, for the simple 
reason that the Conservative player is unlikely to be able 
to sustain the volley after the third return. 


* 


This is the critical point, which it is important for 
public opinion to seize on quickly. Denationalisation 
may not be decisive. Renationalisation almost certainly 
would be. Politically, it is very hard to imagine a future 
Conservative government undoing nationalisation once 
again. In industrial terms, a fourth reversal would be 
almost inconceivable. It is impossible to expect hauliers 
to hop in and out of the long-distance transport 
business ; as it is, a good deal of experience and good 
will has been dissipated since 1948. It is hardly hkely 
that investors would go back into steel a second time— 
at least on any terms a government could justify—even 
if their second dispossession had been less. of a 
confiscation than Mr Strauss has threatened. 

The logic of this particular game seems to be clear. 
Either it ends now, with the present denationalisation, 
or it will last for ome move more—Labour’s decisive 
renationalisation. Why should it stop now ? Why should 
a Socialist party hold its hand when (or if) it has the 
opportunity to restore its former achievements ? For 
the Labour party to leave renationalisation out of its 
programme would, at this stage, be to admit that the 
Conservatives were right—certainly about steel and 
transport, if not, indeed, about nationalisation in 
general. 

- To abandon nationalisation is not, it is true, to 
abandon Socialism. Public ownership of production 
and distribution can be brought about by other means 
—by buying a controlling interest in the bigger firms, 
or by taxation and death duties, coupled with the readi- 
ness of the state to take securities in discharge of death 
duties. But there are limits to the speed of this process, 
and many Socialists argue that in any event nationalisa- 
tion is the necessary concomitant of it. Even if Labour 
theorists accepted—more thoroughly than any have yet 
done, in public at least—the arguments against rapidly 
taking nationalisation beyond the point of 1951, the 
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renationalisation of steel and road haulage would stil] 
have the advantage of demonstrating at one blow that 
public ownership was irreversible ; that Socialism was 
as irresistible as a glacier, and that, though its forward 
movement might be slow or fast, it would neve: 
or reconsider. 

This would be a disaster—and for reasons that are 
almost irrespective of the theoretical merit: of the 
Socialist case. For even those who are convinced 
Socialists must, in their hearts, know that Socialism 
cannot hope to be a benefit to any country unless jt js 
applied carefully, thoughtfully, experimentally. with a 
pause after each new venture to see how it works. But 
if it becomes a dogma, sanctified by events, that every 
Labour government must nationalise a few more 
industries, and resist any slight alteration in the existing 
nationalisation schemes, then British Socialism wij 
have petrified, before it has been fairly tried out, into 
a rigid and barren doctrine, holding its practitioners 
captive just as fully as its opponents. 

There is no necessity for the next Labour govern- 
ment to go this way. Many of the party’s present 
leaders would prefer not to. But if the party squabbles 
of the last year have proved anything, it is that victory 
probably goes to left-wing ideologies if not to left- 
wing personalities. In this situation a rallying-point 
can be made of renationalisation even if other, less 
popular measures of state ownership are kept in the 
background. “Regrettable necessity” the moderate 
leaders would say, gazing at the severed head of private 
enterprise—but execution would have been done. 

When Labour is so turned in upon itself, this must 
be recognised as a likely outcome. Fortunately, even 
the inevitable in politics does not always happen. 
Political problems are rarely solved ; they are super- 
seded. Denationalisatiorr is, after all, only a minor part 
of a much larger and more fruitful policy—a policy 
which if carried through skilfully may enable the Con- 
servatives to win another election. And there would 
then be at least a possibility that the mixed economy, 
made more efficient, might gain such favour with the 
electorate that the Labour party’s ideas about national- 
isation would radically change. By the end of the 1950s 
new solutions to the points at issue between the Labour 
and Conservative parties may have suggested them- 
selves to a new generation of politicians. This is one 
line—the line of postponing the issue and gaining time 
—along which the deadlock over nationalisation may be 
resolved. It is a parlous basis for any great hopefulness. 
But the hard fact is that the problem as it now stands 1s 
insoluble within the present political framework because 
it is the expression of that framework. British politics 
has slipped into the straitjacket of two rigid parties 


retreat 


‘who, on this central issue of policy, will concede nothing 


to each other—and very little to hard facts. I! British 
industry is not to remain the plaything of dogmas, !t 
will not be enough for steel and road haulage to work 
well when they are restored to private ownership ; it wil 
be necessary to find some means of breaking the presen! 
deadlock of British politics. 
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The New Gold Standard 


(A Current Affairs talk for Schools, given in September, 1965) 


HE international debate on the price of monetary 
gold over the Unesco TV network takes place next 
Thursday and those sixth forms for whom it is com- 
pulsory viewing will have an interesting—and a full— 
morning with the speakers, who are mostly Finance 
Ministers, in the various capitals of the world. What 
I hope to do today is to give you a background survey for 
the forthcoming debate. Some of the arguments you 
will hear may at first seem rather technical but, once 
the speakers get away from their prepared briefs and talk 
more naturally, you should have no difficulty in follow- 
ing. As for its importance—well, as you know, this 
discussion concerns the basic factor on which all inter- 
national trade rests, the dollar price of monetary gold, or 
“Mun,” as it is now called for short. A few mornings 
ago you heard the chairman of the TUC opening the 
new export drive—Mun is the foundation of that, and 
nothing could be of greater importance to us than that. 
Ever since the Gaitskell Formula was adopted in 
1959, the price of Mun has been fixed every four years, 
after international debate, by the Presidential Agency, 
the body we now think of as the Cabinet of the United 
States—in fact, the Gaitskell Formula could never have 
become the important thing it has if the Twentyfourth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution had not 
been carried first. That set up the Presidential Agency 
as a permanent organ of the Federal Constitution, and 
its members are the President and the chairmen of 
twelve of the standing committees of Congress. The 


agency has power, under the constitution, to bring for- , 


ward a four-year budget for United States external aid, 
and its members have power, under the American party 
system, to see that that budget is carried. So the price 
of Mun is fixed for the same period and when that is 
done the Gaitskell Formula comes into operation. But 
we will come back to details of the formula later. For 
our talk this morning, a convenient starting point is 
the Commonwealth Economic Conference of 1955, and 
we must first consider the international situation of 
monetary gold as it stood then. 

Difficult as it is for us to imagine it today, there was, 
then, no direct connection at all between the dollar price 
of Mun and United States external aid—indeed, one 
could still find, in those days, many traces of the old 
links between the prices of monetary gold and of 
industrial gold. So, too, in those days United States 
external aid was treated by the receiving countries 
—in form if not in fact—as a purely temporary measure, 
justified by the disturbed conditions that had followed 
the world war. But the most surprising thing of all is 
that a considerable section of the aid that went to those 
Countries actually mining gold was allocated to them 


on the basis of the weight of gold they sent to the United 
States Treasury. Dollars paid for gold were not, 
officially, treated as aid at all. The transfer of the gold 
was, by tradition, treated as a sale. It is easy for us to 
criticise the extreme inconvenience of that system now, 
but we must remember all the difficulties that faced 
the world in those days. Gold had always been a mone- 
tary symbol, and there had once been a free market in 
it. By 1955, of course, the free market in gold used for 
monetary purposes had long since gone, and its dollar 
exchange value—I suppose one should use the word 
“ price,” as they did then—was fixed by the United 
States Treasury. Nobody but the United States 
Treasury liked that system, but what could they put 
in its place ? 


* 


So we come to the 1955 Commonwealth Economic 
Conference. Dr Evatt, the Prime Minister of Australia, 
carried into office by the revolt of the newly formed 
Immigrants Party against the trade unions, was seeking 
some popular means of reviving Australia’s exports. At 
the conference he suggested, very informally, that the 
United States should be asked to do something about 
the price of gold, which was then quite a considerable 
export from Australia. There was certainly nothing 
novel in that request—countries had been asking the 
United States to do it for the last ten years—but, this 
time, Australia had worked out a definite plan. The 
United States, Australia said, should fix a series of 
differing prices for Mun—monetary gold. Of course, 
put as crudely as that, the plan would have been killed 
stone dead as soon as uttered, but the Australian 
approach was at least ingenious. It accepted that the 
formal price of Mun should remain at its existing level, 
but it asked that each gold-producing country should 
be paid a bonus on that price and that the bonus should 
vary according to that country’s need for aid from out- 
side. The difficulty about this plan was that too few 
of the countries represented at the conference then 
mined gold at all. The opposition was, indeed, so com- 
plete that the plan was not even mentioned in the 
official statements on the results. Still, the idea behind 
it remained alive. 

The next step came the following year from the 
Indian Government. It circulated a memorandum 
pointing out that the Australian plan helped only those 
countries which were then gold producers, actually 
mining gold for sale as Mun to the United States 
Treasury. But that, the memorandum continued, was 
not an essential feature of the scheme. If the price 
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of gold sold for monetary purposes was to be weighted 
by some sort of bonus, the bonus itself could be varied 
as between one country and another. And, the mnemo- 
randum went on, there was no reason why the ‘plan 
should only apply to existing gold mining countries. 
Why should not a country buy gold at its industrial 
price and sell it to the United States at that price plus 
bonus—a bonus adjusted both to the amount of gold 
delivered and to the other claims which that country 
thought it could substantiate with the United States 
Treasury ?- I may say that the most elaborate precau- 
tions were taken to prevent any copy of this memo- 
randum getting into the hands of the United States 
‘Treasury. 

The Indian scheme amounted simply to a proposal 
that the price paid by the United States Treasury for 
Mun _ should contain—designedly contain—some 
element of an aid grant. As I said earlier, by then the 
Twenty-fourth Amendment had made this plan technic- 
ally possible—at least on a four-year basis—but it is 
extremely doubtful if either the United States Govern- 
ment, or Congress, would have considered it for a 
moment even if it had been put forward by a united 
Commonwealth. But, two years later, came the Blood- 
less Revolution in South Africa, which had become a 
republic in 1955. As you know, the Afro-Indians in 
South Africa, by a development of their passive 
resistance campaign, succeeded in putting the 
apartheid policy of the former President Malan into 
reverse and in confining many of the white South 
Africans into the Rand Reservation. In the words of 
President Monolulu: “They can now dig the gold for 
themselves.” Not unexpectedly, the result was a 
spectacular fall in the output of gold from the South 
African mines. Here was the kind of crisis that could 
shake the traditional thought of the day. To complicate 
all the existing monetary issues, a scarcity element was 
suddenly injected into the price of gold. Israel, then 
established as a financial centre, took the lead in 
convening a conference. The International Monetary 
Fund held an emergency meeting at Tel Aviv in August, 
1958, and the result was the emergence, at last, of what 
most of us would now describe as sanity in the shape of 
the Gaitskell Formula. 


* 


We have not time this morning—and it is not really 
necessary for our purpose—to go into the details of the 
Tel Aviv Agreement of 1959. It is, on paper, more 
complex than the Bretton Woods and the Havana Agree- 
ments put together. The cardinal point about it is, I 
think, its reversal of the original Indian proposition. 
Roughly speaking, the Indian proposal of 1956 was that 
the amount—in weight—of gold sold by each country 
to the United States should be stabilised at about the 
then levels of supply, but that all countries should sell 
some, if only a small amount, of Mun to the United 
States Treasury. The variable was.to be the price in 
dollars paid to.each country for each ounce of gold it. 
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sold. That made the plan something very diffic,)); for 
the man in the street, and in Congress, to accep. The 
merit of the Gaitskell proposal at Tel Aviv was :he wa 
in which, most skilfully, it avoided so many of i. 
popular pitfalls. 

It started with the premise that the world price of 
Mun should be the constant—at least on a four-year 
basis—which is sound monetary doctrine. Nex;, jt 
accepted—indeed, it made use of—the fact that future 
supplies of freshly mined gold would be smaller than 
before. It argued that, in amy case, large supplies of 
new metal were not really necessary for monetary 
purposes. Accordingly, the proposal was that each 
country receiving external aid—and all the countries at 
the Tel Aviv conference still were—should supply gold 
to the United States, but no more than a token amount, 
judged in terms of weight. The next leg of the proposal 
was that all external aid from the United States should 
be allocated among countries -on the basis of these gold 
transfers, and that led straight to the Gaitskel! formula 
itself. The formula expresses, in terms of ounces 
of gold, the need of each country for aid for each 
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Mr Pierce’s Inaugural 


Mr President Pierce was inaugurated at Washington on 
the 4th Inst. with the usual ceremonies, and much more 
than the usual enthusiasm on such occasions. The 
ceremony was attended by a great multitude of persons, 


and the general exclamation was—“ Pierce is the man for 


the times.” . . . It is not often that the Americans exhibit 
this kind of enthusiasm for persons, and, from ail 
accounts, the object of their present excitement is in every 
way worthy of their attachment. If he be the man of the 
times, happily the times require no heroic talents... . On 
the point most interesting to other nations—the foreign 
policy of the States—Mr Pierce is as clear and explicit 
as he is on the great question of slavery... . By her 


example and her sympathy America will encourage the 
oppressed throughout the world to gain political liberty ; 
but, under Mr Pierce’s administration, she will eschew all 
apparent advantages from in any way interfering with 
her neighbours, and will adhere to the eternal principles 
of right and justice. Nothing more is required of any 
nation... . The President’s . . . language is more vague 
and flowery than we have been accustomed to in such 
documents. The apparently extreme meagreness of our 
own Royal speeches seems to indicate an altered taste in 


respect to style in all the Anglo-Saxon family. Nobody 
can doubt at present the great influence of novelists and 
all the connected classes of writers over all the depart- 


ments of knowledge. That applies to America as well as 
England, and there the style of Emerson or of Mrs. 
Beecher is taking the place of that of Franklin ; just 45 
here the style of Mr Dickens, Mr Carlyle, and similar 
writers, is superseding that of Locke and Addison and 
Smith. We are less plain and less precise perhaps in our 
language than were our ancestors, and so we find public 
documents which do not conform in this respect to the 
public taste meagre and unsatisfactory. Mr Pierce, a man 
of the people, conforms in his language, as in his 1dcas, 
to the public taste ; and the floweriness of his address, 0 
contrast to addresses of his predecessors, is a symp!om 
and a proof of the general change. He means, we believe, 
no evil, 
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year, What is important about it is that it applies a 
common St indard for Measuring that need to all 
countries seeking American aid. By it, external aid 
pecame—and every country could see that it had 
hecome—an exact calculation. The various elements 
that are used in making up each country’s gold formula 
_which is the official description of it—are most 
intricate ; there are 122 pages of the schedules to the 
Tel Aviv Agreement -dealing with this alone. But 
each year makes the task of calculation progres- 
sively easier. _ The final figure is agreed by each 
government directly with the Presidential Agency 
in Washington. For last year, the United King- 
dom’s gold formula was 102 ounces, and, on Thanks- 
giving Eve, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Callaghan, drove in state to Grosvenor Square to 


Restless 


HE fall of the Yoshida Cabinet, which is to be 

followed by Japan’s second general election within 
half a year, is the clearest sign yet of the tensions in 
that country’s domestic politics which have been 
increasing since the conclusion of the San Francisco 
peace treaty. The immediate cause of the government’s 
resignation was a split in the Liberal party, which 
retained at the last elections a clear, though reduced, 
majority in the Lower House of the Diet and was able 
to resume office without entering into a coalition with 
any of the parties of the opposition. But two fractions 
within the Liberal party, led respectively by Mr 
Hatoyama and Mr Hirokawa, have rebelled against the 
leadership of Mr Yoshida, who was Prime Minister 
during the last period of the occupation and negotiated 
on behalf of Japan the peace treaty and the American- 
Japanese security pact. These conflicts have been 
mainly of a personal character, without revealing any 
clear issues of principle, but the malcontents have 
chosen for their efforts to overthrow Mr Yoshida 
occasions involving strong currents of popular feeling. 
Since the last elections the Prime Minister has been 
continually under fire from the opposition parties for 
alleged subservience to the United States ; the sniping 
culminated in a clash in the Lower House on February 
28th, when a Socialist deputy, Mr Nishimura, 
demanded that Mr Yoshida should give his views on 
the international situation “in his own words and not 
those of Eisenhower and Churchill.” The Prime 
Minister lost his temper and used an unparliamentary 
*xpression in replying to the question, whereupon the 
°pposition tabled a motion calling for “ disciplinary 
ction” against him ; this was passed because the rebels 
in his Own party abstained from voting. He refused to 
resign as a result of this vote, but a fortnight later a 
formal vote of censure was moved and carried by 229 
Yotes to 218 ; he then yielded, but instead of turning 
over his office to some new political combination 
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hand it over. So is another tradition established. 
There remains the price of Mun itself. This is fixed 
also by the Presidential Agency, but only after next 
week’s international debate, a debate which covers the 
whole climate of world trade and prosperity. The price 
for Mun over the four-year period now ending has been 
$1,100,000 an ounce, and the general belief is that, if it 
is to be changed at all this time, it will be slightly 
reduced. The system is simple and it has worked well in 
practice. We may well be proud that this international 
standard is linked by name with a Prime Minister of 
this country. It is not surprising that Mr Butler, on 
behalf of the Opposition, said of Mr Gaitskell at. the 
time: “ Never has a man applied the maxim ‘ To each 
according to his need’ to the greater advantage of his 
own country.” 


Japan 


decided to dissolve the Diet and appeal to the 
electorate. 

Mr Yoshida is a doggedly resolute political leader 
who has no intention of giving up office if he can help 
it ; he still has a strong following, and it is just possible 
that by going to the country he may obtain a new 
majority no longer divided by the dissidents who have 
now seceded from his party. It seems more likely, 
however, that no party will this time gain an absolute 
majority, and that Japan now faces a period of political 
confusion and shifting coalitions. There appears, 
indeed, to have been a definite turn of public feeling 
against Mr Yoshida, due fundamentally to the fact that 
he held office under the occupation regime and was 
regarded as the man who had the confidence of 
Washington. Before the peace treaty came into force 
and when Japan had no rights that were not in the last 
resort subject to the overriding authority of Allied 
Headquarters, Japanese were glad to support a man 
who was in favour with the highest powers and could 
represent national interests where it mattered most. But 
since the nation recovered its full sovereignty and 
national pride has revived, with a corresponding desire 
to get rid of everything associated with the six years 
of foreign control, American favour has been politically 
a disadvantage to Mr Yoshida, while appreciation of his 
services in negotiating for his country a remarkably 
indulgent peace treaty has proved a wasting asset. He 
has been assailed from all sides as an American puppet, 
in addition to being denounced by the Left as a 
reactionary and criticised from the extreme Right as 
too much of a democrat. He has sought to avert 
nationalist wrath by slowing down the pace of Japanese 
rearmament previously agreed with the United States ; 
this has caused annoyance in Washington without 
placating the critics within Japan. 

The present situation is somewhat paradoxical in 


that the Japanese nationalist feeling, which before the. 
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war was mobilised by the Right and identified with 
militarism and maximum armaments, is now associated 
with the Left and with opposition to even a modest 
degree of rearmament. The reason for this is that 
armaments were formerly regarded as providing 
strength for a purely Japanese foreign policy, whereas 
today they are widely believed to be designed for a 
policy serving not Japanese but American interests, 
so that patriotism is now held to call for something not 
far from pacifism. The Japanese can the more safely 
indulge in such an attitude because the Japanese- 
American security pact has in effect already provided 
for their defence. 

Because of the insularity of Japan, there is a reason- 
able prospect that in a general war it could be protected 
against invasion from the mainland of Asia by American 
naval and air power alone. If, however, this defence 
were to break down—and at least one ex-officer of the 
former Japanese army has expressed his belief that 
Russia would be victorious in a Russian-American war 
—then Japan can to some extent reinsure by not being 
actively involved’ on the American side. A smail 
militarised police force—the so-called National 
Security Corps—would, according to calculations of 
this kind, be sufficient to maintain internal order and 
crush possible fifth-column action, but as long as this 
is not too large Japan can always avoid any pressure 
to contribute contingents for measures of collective 
defence outside Japanese territory. Mr Yoshida him- 
self has stated that he is not in favour of Japan entering 
a general Pacific alliance, because its defence is 
guaranteed by the security pact with the United States 
and entry into a wider grouping “ might adversely affect 
relations with other countries concerned.” 


* 


American policy-makers find this attitude disappeint- 
ing ; they expected that after receiving such a generous 
peace treaty the Japanese would be more co-operative 
in matters of common defence against the Communist 
powers. They have perhaps underestimated the 
psychological difficulties in the way of an armed alliance 
between recent enemies in war, especially when the 
vanquished nation has been occupied for six years and 
when the victors have carried anti-militarism to the 
point of banning certain medieval plays because they 
glorified warriors. But Washington requires Japan to 
make a substantial contribution to the joint defence 
envisaged by the security pact, and the belief that the 
Japanese are now dragging their feet has led to a 
certain coolness in the attitude of the new Administra- 
tion towards them. Warnings have been conveyed to 
Tokyo that if Japan does not hurry in applying for 
American military supplies, it will find that other 
countries have staked out prior claims on the Congres- 
sional purse. A recent Japanese approach to the World 
Bank for the financing of ambitious new electric power 
projects is also reported to have been met with a 
‘reminder that the Bank had 24 nations on its list. Japan 
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has for some time been an object of special solicitude fo, 
American diplomacy, particularly in the eyes of Mr 
Dulles, but this will no longer be so if it wish 
into a neutral isolation. 

In the long run, at any rate if present conditions of 
world conflict continue; it is unlikely that the 
unnatural alliance of nationalism and pacifism wil] pe 
permanent. The cause of rearmament will probably 
in the end prevail, provided that it can be linked with 
objectives of policy more specifically Japanese than 
those endorsed by the Yoshida Cabinet and carried 
through by a government less susceptible to obstructive 
pressures. Such a development may well be brought 
about through a shift of power towards the extreme 
Right, which has again become a significant factor with 
the “depurging ” of politicians of the old regime and 
the organisation of the National Security Corps by ex- 
officers. The extremists of the Right wish to 
revise the so-called MacArthur constitution, the 
extremely democratic political system adopted by 
Japan under American pressure during the occupation, 
so as to restore the main features of the prewar constitv- 
tion with its strong bias in favour of executive 
authority. In this connection the current anti- 
Americanism promoted by the Left is working in 
favour of reaction, for the traditionalists deprecate 
inconvenient clauses of the postwar constitution 2s 
“ American-style” and “ unsuited to Japan.” 

The rights now enjoyed by the Left parties and trade 
unions are, indeed, the result of political reforms 
enforced in Japan by American action, and the 
Japanese Communist party itself may almost be 
regarded as an American creation, for at the time of 
the surrender all its important members were either in 
prison or in exile, and it was only the American passion 
for political liberty which enabled it to emerge 
from utter impotence. Today, however, the 
Japanese Communists have a powerful organisation 
(which is alleged to comprise a number of armed 
guerrilla units), their newspaper, Akahata, has 2 
circulation of over 100,000, and they have predominant 
influence in the strong group of trade unions called 
Sohyo, whose secretary-general, Mr Takano, has just 
called on Japanese workers to “ stryggle for peace with 
the memory of Stalin engraved on their hearts.” The 
Communists have recently been combining their bitter 
campaign against the presence of American garrisons 
in Japan with agitation against the legislation intr 
duced by the Yoshida government forbidding strikes 
in essential public services. Although they have 0 
prospect in present circumstances of actually capturing 
power in Japan, they may in the near future, with the 
help of the Left Socialists, produce enough disorder 
by political strikes and riots to provide pretexts for the 
use of emergency powers and a transition to semr 
authoritarian government by the Right. In any © 
it seems that a period of stress lies ahead in Japanes 
domestic politics, and the rearmament issue has made 
the internal party struggles highly significant for 
international relations in the Pacific. 
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Notes of the 


Dilemma for Three in Cairo 


ae latest news from Egypt is not good. In Cairo it 
7 js Gear that the public approach to General Neguib, 
made jointly by the British and Americans at the end of 
last week, has failed to launch the proposed formal negotia- 
tions about the Canal Zone. The Egyptians have refused 

int blank to move from the position which they have 
long held, that the British must withdraw unconditionally, 
They declined to consider joining a Middle East Defence 
Organisation (MEDO) until a British withdrawal was an 
accomplished fact ; after a withdrawal, but only then, as 
they have often hinted and probably at present believe, 
they might in fact be willing to consider MEDO. Nor 
could they be drawn by American participation in the talks. 
Indeed, the Americans received a definite snub. 

The question is: what now ? In Egypt, General Neguib 
has apparently had to make increasingly unreasonable 
public statements, and, although the deterioration in the 
atmosphere over the Sudan has been halted, his ability to 
compromise seems less than it was. For Britain, there 
can be no alternative but to try to approach the Egyptians 
again, if necessary without the Americans. 

What remains inescapable, however, is the fact that in 
spite of the snub, the future still hangs on American policy. 
If Mr Eden’s conversations at the White House and with 
Mr Dulles are not to become a dead letter, the weight 
of American influence must continue to be thrown, in 
private if not in public, behind the same policy that existed 
a week ago. The interest of all three nations lies in a 
firm defence agreement. The British cannot be allowed 
to withdraw without adequate undertakings being given 
about the future defence of the area and the use of the 
canal base. Nor, on the other hand, can they stay 
indefinitely without adequate Egyptian consent. 


Catholics and Europeans 


AST Sunday, in his first speech since he became ill 
two months ago, the Pope spoke about the problems 
of Europe an union. His address to a group of visitors from 
the College of Europe in Bruges came at the very moment 
when the Rome talks about the French protocols to the 
European Defence Community treaty showed every sign 
of bogging down. His Holiness dwelt briefly on the political 
and economic difficulties which the very nature of nation- 
alism sets in the way of federation. He stressed as more 


important, however, the need for “a European spirit—the 
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consciousness of interior unity,” and went on to discuss the 
special role of Christianity in the creation of such a spirit. 

The Pope’s remarks lend prominence to a fundamental, 
if little discussed, aspect of the present difficulties besetting 
Europe. From the start, the vision of a European com- 
munity had important Catholic overtones. The profound 
personal Catholicism of Dr Adenauer, Signor De Gasperi 
and M. Schuman was one of the major factors in their 
concord and common planning. The history of Catholicism 
in Europe, moreover, offered a tradition of supranational 
authority and federation which had no real secular equiva- 
lent. The Church also took care to remind the politicians 
that it alone possessed the means of educating the masses in 
various countries towards some kind of realisation of Euro- 
pean kinship. 

But these Catholic aspects both of European union in 
general and of the EDC in particular have created a great 
deal of alarm and suspicion in various quarters. There is 
clear evidence that French anti-clericalism is playing an 
important part in organising nationwide resistance to the 
ratification of EDC, and analogous forces are at work among 
non-Catholics in Germany. The various European Socialist 
parties and the Liberals are also seeking to avoid any identi- 
fication between political catholicity and political 
Catholicism. One cannot help asking, however, whether 
any force now existing, save that evoked by the Pope, is 
capable of creating a sense of unity in the present 
atmosphere of resurgent nationalism and diversity of 


purpose. 


Dissatisfied Tories 


1TH the third reading of the Steel Bill on Tuesday 
W the Government’s chief legislative cares in the House 
of Commons are over—at least until ministers muster up 
enough courage to tackle rent restriction. But its sup- 
porters on the back benches have been quick to exploit the 
opportunities for greater manceuvre which this easing of 
the Parliamentary timetable provides. Last week more 
than a hundred Conservative members signed a motion 
calling for an inquiry into the working of the National Coal 
Board. The Government reacted almost as sharply as Sir 
William Lawther, who resented the implied criticism of 
the miners and of nationalisation. The Minister of Fuel 
and Power, Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, promptly said that the 
Government, would not hold any such inquiry. It is 
significant that new signatures were added to the motion 
after this statement. 
Like all back bench demonstrations, this was inspired by 
a variety of motives. But there is a.real desire among the 
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Tory rank and file, now that the denationalisation measures 
are virtually accomplished, to face the tasks of running 
the other nationalised industries. There are no very clear 
thoughts on what can be done: some Tories would like to 
see further denationalisation, others would be content with 
more decentralisation. But they certainly want Lord 
Leathers, who was made co-ordinator of transport, fuel and 
power expressly to grapple with this problem, to do so. 

The other demonstration from the Tory back benches this 
week was more curious and in its way more significant. 
This was the lack of support given to Mr Eden by his own 
side when he was jeered at by the Opposition during his 
statement on Monday about the results of his and Mr 
Butler’s mission to the United States. The Opposition had 
some grounds for restlessness both because the information 
was ‘so meagre and because Mr Eden tactlessly did not 
bother to improve on, the mass of platitudes with which the 
Foreign Office only too often fails to mask an empty state- 
ment. While the Opposition’s manners were unnecessarily 
bad, Mr Eden had no reason to be either surprised or 
irritated by its questioning. He’ had reason to be disturbed 
by the absence of any counter-attack, or even a cheer or 
two, from the men to whose loyalties he is heir-apparent. 


The TUC on the Stand 


HE General Council of the TUC has this week issued 
. its annual reminder to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
about the connection between wage demands and the cost 
of living. The reminder takes the form of recommenda- 
tions about the Budget, which seem to have been the subject 
of prolonged thought—or argument—at Transport House. 
They have been duly criticised for their lack of economic 
realism. It is not, however, the detailed proposals that 
are important. The real substance of this year’s pro- 
nouncement is little different from last year’s—though it is 
noteworthy that a restoration of last year’s cuts in the 
food subsidies is not demanded. A further reduction, 
however, will be “acutely felt and actively resented by 
working men and their wives.” “ We are bound to warn 
the Government that such a reduction would probably do 
more to stimulate the submission of wage-claims than any 
other single action.” Another deed that might have the 
same effect would be to permit dividends to increase. 

Both these statements can be regarded as warnings rather 
than threats. The General Council is not disposed to 
browbeat. Mr Butler, nor can it hope to make him change 
his mind or his Budget by restating its. familiar views. Last 
year the changes in the food subsidies were the signal for— 
not, in themselves, the cause of—a series of wage claims 
that could not be rejected out of hand. Most workers asked 
for more money, and most of them got it, not through 
strikes or the threat of strikes, but because the arbitration 
tribunals made awards which corresponded to the rise in 
the cost of living index. It was a semi-automatic process, 
and one which can easily repeat itself. 

This is well known to Mr Bugler and the TUC, and 
needs no repeating for its own sake.” To the TUC, however, 
it is something that must be plainly spoken and faithfully 
recorded if the unions are to seek, later on, to justify their 
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wage claims or the Labour party to document it; ob 
to the Chancellor’s policy. “I told you so” js favouri 
politicians’ argument, and Mr Butler can expect » 
reminded many times ‘before the year is out of what ¢ 
TUC advised him to do in his Budget. To the unio P 
the advice itself is less important than the fact that jt a 
firmly on the record before the end of March. 7 
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New German Revisionist Campaign 


return of 


I’ is evident that the Germans’ demand for 1} 
ssue in the 


the Oder-Neisse territories is to become an 
federal elections this year. The Central Association of 
Refugees, which was set up as a pressure group to enforce 
refugee claims, has launched a campaign designed in the 
first place to rouse the refugees themselves to action. The 
Association will also try to make the German political 
parties and the Western powers commit themselves to 
specific declarations in support of Germany's revisionist 
demands. 

This move is likely to put German political leaders in g 
dilemma. Though all of them support the return of the lost 
territories, there are wide differences in their ideas of timing 
and method. The political leaders who actively plan for 
German reunion are broadly divided into two groups: 
those who side with the west and hold that Germany 
must first enter the European defence community ; and 
those who are “neutral” between east and west and 
demand revision of the frontiers before Germans are called 
upon to defend themselves. Many of the latter group are 
found among the organisers of the Central Association of 
Refugees. 

The tactics used in the Association’s latest campaign are 
typical of the refugee leaders, who are constantly whipping 
up illusory hopes—sometimes to prevent the refugees from 
settling down all too well in their new homes, and at other 
times because they believe the hopeful rumours themselves. 
On this occasion, the Association is spreading the report 
that the Russians are considering the return of part of the 
lost territories. This means, it is said, that the refugees 
must now induce the western powers to start negotiations 
with Moscow before going further with rearmament. 

It is not likely that this argument, based on a misunder- 
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THE 

standing of Soviet policy, will deceive the western foreign 
offices, which would be most unwise at this moment to 
commit themselves to negotiations on Germany’s frontiers. 
Nevertheless, it is high time that the British and American 
governments made up their minds on the best policy for 
settling the dangerous problem presented by Germany’s 
dismemberment. It is no longer enough merely to repeat 
that the question must be left to a peace treaty. 


Ripples in: the Green Pool 


uis week the Ministers of Agriculture of sixteen 

European countries have met in Paris for a preliminary 
study of the proposed European agricultural community, or 
“green pool,” first conceived by M. Pflimlin in 1951. 
There are two ways in which such a community can be 
envisaged, and each has its advocates. The Dutch, in 
accord with their own Mansholt plan and their recent pro- 
posals for a customs union, are in favour of a supranational 
agricultural authority, patterned on that of the coal-steel 
pool and empowered to regulate production and prices. 
On the other hand, the British, and most French 
specialists, are rather inclined to a form of cartel in which 
national sovereignty would be preserved, and in which the 
governments would integrate their plans according to the 
recommendations of a Consultative authority representing 
all member countries. Nor is there any real agreement as 
yet regarding the number of states which should be invited 
to participate in the green pool. Despite M. Monnet’s 
warnings of the need to keep such an organisation down 
to a workable size, such as that of the “little Europe ” of 
the Schuman Plan, M. Bidault has now made it plain that 
France would prefer a much looser and wider framework 
in which the Scandinavian countries and the United 
Kingdom could find a place. 

Behind these diversities of opinion are the awkward 
facts about the widely different levels of agricultural 
development and efficiency that separate France and Italy 
from such countries as Holland and Denmark. As the 
latest ECE report (discussed on page 812) clearly shows, 
France, Europe’s largest agricultural producer, is lagging 
behind in every respect except cheapness of manpower. 
The average French wheat yield is the lowest in Europe, 
whereas the price is second only to that of Switzerland. 
The same applies in the case of milk, where France’s yield 
is superior only to that of Italy and its prices are by far the 
highest. An average area of land in France produces 
roughly one-half as much as is produced on Danish soil 
and one-third of what is obtained in Belgium and Holland. 
Nor is it an exaggeration to speak of the scandalous state 
of French agricultural machinery. 


* 


The obvious solution for the problem would be a 
radical programme of modernisation and, in many instances, 
a redistribution of land according to the strict rule of 
efficiency. Instead, Europe, and France and Italy in 
Particular, have preferred to rely on imports from the 
United States, Camada and Cuba. In 1951, for example, 
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these amounted to $188 million worth of breadstuffs 
and cereals, $303 .million of secondary cereals and 
$301 million of sugar. There is no doubt that European 
agriculture can do better than that, but not by making 
of the green pool yet another cartel arrangement whose 
members would not be compelled to put their own house 
in order. The vital importance of food prices and agricul- 
ture in-any economy, on the other hand, makes it unlikeiy 
that any government would be prepared to yield much 
sovereignty to a supranational body. A more fruitful course 
for the present undertaking seems to lie in the direction of 
long-term bulk purchase agreements. The value of such 
agreements depends, however, on the ability to arrive at 
economic prices, and the latter, in turn, hinges on modern- 
isation. ‘That is what Europe, and France in particular, 
must face, 


Plugging the Leaks in China Trade 


fi three new steps being taken to tighten up control 
of trade with Communist China do not represent a new 
policy. They are simply intended to close loopholes in the 
existing system of denying strategic materials to the 
Chinese war machine, which dates from the United Nations 
resolution of May, 1951. Since that time no strategic 
goods have gone to China from British sources, but the 
possibility has existed that goods of this kind originating 
in other countries might be carried to China, knowingly or 
unwittingly, by British vessels. The order laid before 
Parliament on Monday by the Minister of Transport seeks 
to stop this gap by requiring all British ships bound for 
China or North Korea to obtain a licence, which will not 
be granted if their cargo includes any strategic goods. 
Although every restriction on the free activity of Britain’s 
merchant marine must in itself be irksome, there is no 
reason why this new procedure should seriously incommode 
any honest shipowner or captain. 

The other-two measures will bear upon ships flying other 
flags. During his visit to Washington, Mr Eden announced 
that the Government intends to ensure that no ships of 
any nationality carrying strategic goods to China will be 
bunkered at British or colonial ports. There are, of course, 
numerous other ports along the sea lanes to China at which 
ships can refuel—for example, in India, Ceylon and 
Indonesia—and unilateral British action in this matter will 
not completely seal the gap. But the third new step 
announced is an agreement between Britain and the United 
States to join in obtaining the co-operation of other nations 
towards stopping the delivery of strategic goods to China. 
This is unlikely to prove an easy task. Neither the southern 
Asian countries that have special interests in the China 
trade, nor the merchant fleets that sail under the flags of 
small countries which they never visit, can be expected to 
respond quickly to Anglo-American persuasion. Mean- 
while, the British merchant marine may have to endure the 
sight of other shipowners being rewarded for their dubious 
activities with lucrative (and lawful) charters of Communist 
origin. It is fair to assume, however, that they will loyally 
echo the Foreign Secretary’s statement of principle in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday: “We do not want 
strategic materials to be used to shoot our soldiers down.” 
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The Roots of Mau Mau 


HE detention of Mr Odede, a member of the Kenya 

Legislative Council who has hitherto enjoyed the 
Government’s trust, is an unpleasant shock. He is accused, 
though no evidence has yet been produced, of conspiring 
to spread the Mau Mau conspiracy to Nyanza province, 
where his own people, the Luo, dwell. If the charge is 
substantiated, the hopes of developing a moderate African 
leadership will be thin, and the comfortable assumption 
that Mau Mau is exclusively a Kikuyu aberration goes by 
the board. 

Meanwhile, an all-out effort is being made t6 clear the 
Aberdaves of terrorists by heavy military reinforcements. 
But even if this is successful, it will only be a beginning. 
The Kikuyu are trekking from the White Highlands, 
denuding the most productive farming area of labour and 
burdening the already overcrowded Kikuyu reserve. The 
danger to food supplies for the whole colony from. this 
migration has caused many settlers to reconsider their atti- 
tude to security; to retain loyal servants and labourers 
becomes a “calculated risk.” (The anxiety that settlers 
fee] on this question is described in an article on page 815.) 

The widening area of disturbance, which is already cost- 
ing {£250,000 a day, can only be regarded as a substantial 
success for Mau Mau. The terrorists in arms will be 
beaten ; but that will not necessarily end Mau Mau— 
especially if poverty and famine increase African discontent 
and frustration. Mau Mau may live on ; perhaps it plans 
to go underground. It would be wrong to draw parallels 
between the campaign in Kenya and earlier colonial 
“ pacification operations” in East and West Africa. In 
those days the white man’s military and technological victory 
was overwhelming ; thereafter, the tribes returned, under 
the sympathetic guidance of the district commissioners, to 
their time-honoured pursuits and customs, little modified 
and with ali moral sanctions intact. But in Kenya today, no 
such possibility exists. Overpopulation, detribalisation and 
town life, the loss of prestige by the Europeans—all these 
will prevent Kenya’s society from picking up the lost 
threads. It looks as if Mau Mau is almost as much a 
European thing as an African thing: a revolutionary con- 
spiracy taking some of its ideas from Western prototypes, 
criminal and political. To outwit it will demand, from 
conventionally-minded officials and settlers, some unaccus- 
tomed thought, of which there is yet little sign. 


Exports with Less Imports 


N the current issue of Three Banks Review, Professor 

Austin Robinson gives a disquieting estimate of the 
prospects for Britain’s foreign trade. Postwar experience 
has brought home the uncomfortable fact that a high 
Jevel of international trade and a high volume of 
British exports tend to correspond with adverse terms 
of trade, while relatively favourable terms of trade 
correspond with a low volume of exports ; this country 
js, in fact, caught both going and coming. Mr 
Robinson’s article not only gives the statistical facts 
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on which this impression rests, but, so far as the imperfect 
data allow, extends them backwards and projects them 
forwards. He concludes that Britain will be very fortunate 
to secure, out of the total probable volume of world trade 
a sufficient share in export trade to pay for as much x 
four-fifths of the prewar volume of imports. 

Any larger volume of world trade can only be the result 
of a boom for primary producers—which means high 
import prices ; any larger British share in trade can only 
be won in competition on the one hand with the formidable 
power of American exporting industry or, on the other 
hand, with Germany and Japan, whose economic viability 
cannot be sustained at present levels and whose economic 
collapse would be a disaster. The moral is that Britain 
while continuing to struggle for higher levels of inter. 
national trade, should simultaneously aim at developing “ ap 
economic structure which can if necessary be venuinely 
viable—and not just precariously, as in the most favourable 
of recent years—with little more than four-fifths of oy 
prewar imports.” 

The problem is to encourage—directly by controls or 
indirectly by the creation of incentives—the evolution of 
this more self-sufficient economy without using measures 
which will frustrate the equally important objective of main- 
taining and increasing the volume of international trade. 
It is no use adapting the economy to live on 80 per cent 
of the prewar volume of imports if the measures taken for 
this purpose make the economy incapable of exporting 
enough to earn even that volume of imports. Adaptation 
will at best be difficult, and Mr Robinson does not specify 
the concrete adjustments towards. which policy should be 
directed. His analysis cannot in any event be accepted 
entirely without reservations, but he usefully dispels some 
economic pipe-dreams. 


The Great Impartial 


HE Government has been eminently sensible in 
ef accepting the main recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee of the Civil Service National Whitley Council on 
the freedom accorded to civil servants to engage in political 
activities. Where the official side and the staff side were 
unable to reach agreement—notably on the classes to be 
included among those who have an open general licence 
to engage in political activities—the Government has taken 
the view of the official side. In this, too, it has acted wisely. 
The civil service must not only be impartial, it must be 
seen to be impartial. Any suggestion that officials who 
assist in the formation of policy might be affected m 
promotion by their known political views would shake 
public confidence and injure public service as a career. At 
a lower level, junior fhembers of the Civil Service who come 
into contact with the public do in fact represent the stale, 
and must expect commensurate restrictions on the! 
personal lives. 

The problem is to draw the line, and perhaps to draw 1 
with circumspection until time reveals the effect of the new 
freedom among the majority of civil servants. In 1949 the 
Labour Government freed 450,000 civil servants from 
existing restrictions, raising to 650,000—out of a total of 
about 1,000,000—the number of those able to address 
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meetinzs, become MPs, party officials, canvassers, and so 
forth. The new arrangements create an intermediate class 
who may be granted “clearance” to engage in political 


activities according to the closeness or otherwise of the 
individual’s contact with the public ; thus, a civil servant 
in the Ministry of National Insurance might not obtain 
the same freedom as one in, for example, the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Even so thete is to be a “ code ” of “ political 
reserve,” and Parliamentary candidature is excluded. But 
even tne remainder—some 16 per cent— who are precluded 
by the nature of their position from national political 
activities, will, whenever possible, be granted permission to 
take part in local government. This is a welcome arrange- 
ment, though many of the best candidates will simply not 
have time to take advantage of it. The staff side of the 
National Whitley Council would like to give the right to 


decide to the individual civil servant, which is plainly going 

too far. But the new rules safeguard the virtue of Czsar’s 

wife without withholding civic opportunities from what is, 
] 


after all, a greatly enlarged segment of the working 
popula ion, 


Malenkov’s Men 


‘st Sunday the Supreme Soviet held a single session 
: and sanctioned, at lightning speed, all the govern- 
mental changes that were announced after Stalin’s death. 
This was a businesslike meeting ; only one minute of silence 
was devoted to the departed leader, and the tributés paid to 
him were neither numerous nor flowery. It was disclosed 
that the amalgamation of ministries has been carried much 
further than at first announced ; there will now be less than 
thirty. 

The obvious aim is a further concentration of power, 
but a more specific political design may have prompted 
some of the moves. A surprising departure is that of I. A. 
Benediktov, who had been Minister of Agriculture for alto- 
gether some twelve years. His successor, A. I. Kozlov, is 
relatively unknown and hitherto was only a candidate in 
the party’s central committee. He is reported, however, to 
be a trusted servant of Mr Malenkov. The appointment 
of another newcomer, G. P. Kosychenko, as head of the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) seemed at first a 
sign of the decreasing importance of this organ ; but it now 
appears that the opposite is true, for Gosplan is to recover 
some of the control over supply and quality of goods which 
in recent years it shared with other bodies. It is significant 
that both planning and agriculture were at the centre of 
controversies before Stalin’s death. Gosplan was, until 
1949, the stronghold of the disgraced Voznessensky, and 
planners—supposedly his followers—have been much under 
fire in the recent vigilance campaign. Stalin’s last pamphlet 
gave pride of place to problems of agricultural policy, and 
it was hinted that the sis of the Voznessensky group were 
largely in this field. 

The appointment of P. K. Ponomarenko to the new 
Ministry of Culture also calls for some explanation, for he 
has hitherto been primarily an economic organiser. The 
ministry, however, is to control not only propaganda and art 
but also higher education and labour reserves. The supply 
ot skilled technicians is a vital and primarily economic task. 


“D1 


The Supreme Soviet may be expected to meet once more 
in the near future, for at its session on Sunday it approved 
neither the Five Year Plan announced last year, nor the 
budget. Usually a budgetary session is held in March, but 
Mr Malenkov may prefer to postpone an occasion during 
which he may not be able to avoid giving the free world 
some insight into his military plans. 


Germans Seek More Eastern Markets 


HE demand of German businessmen for freedom to 
Ae trade with the whole Communist world, from the zonal 
frontier to Peking, has become very strong, and will grow 
irresistibly as the sellers’ market recedes. The way in which 
traders may be expected to react to any surplus in steel 
or other commodities is illustrated by a case that recently 
came before the courts in North Rhine-Westphalia. A 
steel trading firm that had sold £84,000 of goods to the 
Soviet zone in 1949 and 1950 successfully pleaded that 
no charge of causing economic damage to the state could be 
brought against them, and the only point to be investigated 
was whether consignment documents were falsified. An 
official statement from the Ministry of Economics of the 
Land pointed out that as it was hard to sell steel at the 
time in Western Germany, a great many consignments 
ostensibly destined for West Berlin passed into the Soviet 
zone. This was known to the Federal authorities. In 
those days, according to German press accounts, forgeries 
were popularly called “Saturday papers,” because the 
official licensing offices were closed on that day and a 
number of traders filled out or altered their own forms. 

Controls have been tightened since 1950, and traders 
have been complaining to some effect that bureaucratic 
entanglements are blocking a legitimate flow of interzonal 
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trade. In the latest interzonal agreement formalities are 
to be simplified and the total volume of trade considerably 
increased, although the Soviet zone had a large deficit 
in its deliveries under the previous trade pact. Exchanges 
are again supposed to balance, with “hard” goods such 
as Ruhr steel and Soviet zone scrap offset against one 
another, but hitches have already occurred on the Soviet 
side. However, in spite of the poor experience of Soviet 
deliveries that Western Germany, like Austria, has had 
in the past, the Bonn Ministry of Economics is making 
increased exchanges with the Communist urea a key point 
in its latest plans for expanding production and trade. 


How Much Indian Industry? 


N his address to the East India Association on Tuesday, 
Sir George Schuster made two important points about 
Indian industrial development which also have a general 
application. He emphasised the difficulties facing privat: 
enterprise in any educated democracy if it fails to convince 
public opinion that it is doing a good job. And he laid 
special stress on India’s need to import foreign capital if 
its industry is to expand at a sufficient rate to absorb the 
annual increase in population. Under the Five Year Plan, 
the labour force is expected to grow each year by 400,000 ; 
Sir George suggests that this should, in time, be raised 
to 800,000. At one time Finance Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, Sir George Schuster was invited to visit 
the new India by the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. Although the revised Five Year 
Plan had just been officially approved when he arrived in 
January, his hosts wanted him to study and express his 
broad views on the economic scene; in particular they 
wanted confirmation from an expert and independent wit- 
ness that the relatively minor role allotted to industry under 
the Plan represents a fair estimate of priorities. 

Few would deny that the Planning Commission’s decision 
to concentrate on agriculture in the Indian Five Year Plan 
was as bold as it was sensible. Although the next decade 
is likely to see a swing away from the current and almost 
universal myth that to build up industry at the expense 
of. agriculture is somehow to gain prestige, India’s own 
unique problems make steady progress essential in the field 
of industrialisation, however carefully defined that field 
must be. The value of Sir George Schuster’s observations 
is that they do support the general thesis of the Five Year 
Plan, but with one dominant proviso—that this period 
is preparatory. It must be treated as a foundation for the 
future growth of Indian industry on modern lines, with 
adequate private capital and in an enlightened relationship 
to both government and people. 


Medical Mobility 


NE of the British Medical Association’s original objec- 
tions to the National Health Service Act was the 
restriction it placed on a doctor’s right to practise where 
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he liked. After the appointed day, additional doctors might 
not be allowed to start a health service practice in areas 
deemed to be over-doctored. Nor would vacancies that 
subsequently arose in these areas always be filled. The 
body that exercises this “ negative direction” of doctors 
is the Medical Practices Committee. From the very begin- 
ning it was emphasised that the committee’s power in this 
respect would be used sparingly. In fact, its firs; report 
pointed out that it was much more lenient in its attitude 
to additional practitioners in any area than were the estab- 
lished doctors themselves. It preferred to let economic 


forces do the redistribution on its behalf, and how successfy] 
those forces have been are shown in its fourth report, 
published last week. The number of doctors in under- 
doctored and over-doctored areas changed as follows 
between 1948 and 19§2: 
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To quote individual cases:—In part of Glamorgan the 
average number of patients per doctor (excluding assistants) 
was over 8,000 in 1948, whereas in Radnorshire it was 
1,120. In 1952, the averages for the same area were 2,832 
and 1,320 respectively. 

This redistribution should be speeded up in the coming 
months when the new method of paying doctors, resulting 
from the Danckwerts award and the working party’s report, 
comes into force. The effect should be a further levelling 
of doctors’ lists throughout the country. Within each area 
the size of doctors’ lists, and therefore their incomes, will 
still vary according to their popularity and efficiency. But 
it is worth pointing out that a list of 2,800 will under the 
new scheme provide a gross income from capitation fees 
of about £2,900, of which perhaps {900 to {1,000 will 
go in practice expenses, giving an. average net taxable 
income of £2,000. This may not look attractive enough to 
doctors contemplating starting new practices. Has anyone 
worked out roughly how many doctors are still needed in 
under-doctored areas ? 


Privilege for Judges 


© one except the most rabid leveller down will dis- 
N agree with the Government’s decision to give more 
money to the senior judges. At the top, the salaries of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice and the Master 
of the Rolls have been unchanged since 1851. The salaries 
of the 39 High Court judges of England and Wales were 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 
peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 
to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens, 


But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth. 
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FISONS LIMITED * HARVEST HOUSE, 


PELIXSTOWE * SUPFOLK .cccccccccneccccssscese 
ecccccceccccvccscecesesess Fertilizers * Heavy Chemicals 

Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 


for Industry. Many of Fisons preducts in these fields are household names. 
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THE CASE OF THE UTILIZED STORES 


ae 


In wartime, the valiant Whitleys were 
produced in no less than 37 dispersal 
centres. The system adopted by Stores 
Accounts to control costing for all those 
assembly-lines is playing a big part in 
a great firm's production-programme 
today. 
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Were they the key to the cost of a bomber’? 


DURING WORLD WAR i, Sir W. G. 
Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Ltd., of 
Coventry, manufactured a long line of 
heavy bombers, among which was the 
famous Whitley. Production of the 
Whitley, which was carried on from 
widely separated dispersal centres, in- 
volved the Stores Accounting Depart- 
ment in the problem of maintaining 
control of stock in a number of different 
places at once. At every stage of pro- 
duction, they had to know what stores 
were in hand, their value, and the cost of 
replacing them as they were consumed. 
Knowing that pen-and-ink methods 
could not cope with the paperwork for 
as many as 250,000 stores-transactions a 
month, Armstrong Whitworth sought the 
advice of machine-accounting specialists 
of Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd. 
Burroughs suggested that the com- 
pany could get more useful information 
from their stock record accounting, 
while reducing the time-and labour 
needed for the work, by installing 
Burroughs multiplying Accounting 
Machines. Using these, stock records 
could be posted and evaluated auto- 


matically in one fast, easy operation, 
The exact reconciliation between pur- 
chases, stores and costs accounts that 
could be obtained would greatly 
simplify costing. 

Result: With their first installation 
of Burroughs machines, Armstrong 
Whitworth proved that it was possible 
to obtain a day-to-day record not only 
of the value of total stock, but also of 
the quantity and value of each item of 
stock. Today, though new and faster 
aircraft have taken the place of the 
Whitley in the assembly-lines, the firm’s 
new battery of 20 Burroughs machines 
is never late with the stores accounts. 
The system, with its complete accuracy 
of proof, enables the amount of capital 
tied up in the stores to be carefully 
controlled, and future requirements to 
be accurately gauged. 

What about you? If your business could 
benefit from faster figuring, call in 
Burroughs. They can offer advice on 
all the latest systems, for Burroughs 
make the world’s broadest line of mod- 
ern record-keeping machines: Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Billing and 


For expert advice on business figures 


cat im Burroughs 9,3 








* Statistical Machines, and Microfilm 


Equipment. Remember, once you have 
any Burroughs machine installed, 
Burroughs Service guarantees its efh- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs foday. Sales and 
Service offices in principal cities round 
the world. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 
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At work on the Stores Ledger 
W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Airc'< 
is Miss K. Williamson. She is « 
of the Burroughs multiplying 4: 
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fxed in 1832. A hundred years ago, these salaries were 
intended to strengthen judicial dignity and independence. 
Today they are often less than the earnings of successful 
barristers from whom judges are drawn. 

The £5,000 a year gross, which is the salary of a High 
Court judge, is reduced by taxation to rather more than 
{2,500. Few people will cavil at a net income of £3,500, 
which he will receive under the new Bill. But protests have 
already been made, and rightly, against the proposal to 
grant the increase by means of a tax-free allowance of 
{1,000. Private citizens are allowed to exclude from their 
raxable incomes only such expenses as they can prove, to 
the satisfaction of the Inland Revenue, to be “ wholly, 


exclusively and necessarily “incurred” in the earning of 
their incomes. It is quite indefensible that a class of public 


servants should be created whose expenses are unchallenge- 
able in law. The first break with the general principle 
occurred when part of the Prime Minister’s salary was 
regarded as an expense, a break which might possibly be 
justified by the precariousness of the income. To apply 
it to the incomes of persons who retain them quamdiu se 
bene gesserint goes altogether too far. 

Of course the gross cost of paying judges salaries high 
enough to bring in the net incomes deemed necessary would 
be very large. Judges earning £5,000 a year would have 
to have their salaries doubled to bring them an extra {1,000 
net and the Lord Chancellor would have to have his tripled. 
But they are not unique in this: it is the universal effect of 
the present rates of taxation. It is not only unjust that the 
judges, or any other class of persons, should be allowed to 
escape from the consequences of penal taxation by a back 
door. It is also impolitic, for every time an exception is 
made for a particularly meritorious individual or group, the 
force of the argument for a general reconsideration of the 
present taxes on higher salaries is weakened. The Bill 
should be withdrawn. 


The Rising Cost of Education 


o part of the Government’s economy drive has 
N incurred so much criticism as the cuts in education 
expenditure, In spite of them, the Ministry of Education, 
according to the estimates published this week, is to spend 
,227 million.in the new financial year, a rise of £12 million 
over the figure for the current year. The increase is 
entirely due to larger grants to local authorities, which will 
have 6,249,000 schoolchildren. to cope with compared with 
5,989,000 in the year now ending. Since last July they 
have also had to pay higher salaries to teachers, bigger 
allowances to the students they assist, and higher costs for 
almost everything except school meals, for which parents 
are now paying more. They will also have to spend more 
on their technical colleges, especially if they can get them 
on to the still-awaited list of colleges that are to establish 
new grant-aided ‘courses in advanced technology. 

The Ministry’s grant will cover not quite 60 per cent 
of the total expenditure by local education authorities, 
details of which are shown in the accompanying table. 
In its own direct expenditure, onthe other hand, the 
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Ministry has succeeded in making some small economies. 
Its administrative costs are slightly lower.; The cost of 


-scholarships is to fall by £1,000,000—not because there 


are to be fewer state scholars, but because the Further 
Education and Training Scheme (which recruited teachers 
from the demobilised) has run down. The estimate for 
assisting university tutorial classes, in view of the Minister’s 
recent announcement of a 10 per cent cut, might have been 
expected to fall. Actually it shows a rise from £385,000 
to £387,000, owing to the higher cost of residential colleges 
for adult education. The grants to the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and to the universities have been tempo- 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


£ MILLION 





1952-53 | 

iui sehen oma heen nc cts dais cegsst uty 
Primary and nursery schools ....... 110-6 117-0 
Secouilary. Hchoels 0 ccckcskosae 79-5 83-0 
Further education................ 20-2 21-8 
WOU OO ION aou.c ph dd pcackhesans 15-3 16-5 
Administration and inspection..... 14-5 15<1 
RR CRORE ice iinas sos kai ck ek ok 15-3 18-0 
Paes. SOM MAN et i i i ca 29-5 27-3 
Teachers’ training and pensions . 12-2 12-9 
All other expenditure ............ 26-5 28-9 

NESS yak xs chen keke dis cuns | 323-5 340-4 


rarily estimated at last year’s figures, because it is not yet 
certain that Miss Horsbrugh has said her last word on the 
subject. After widespread protests against the cut, she 
asked the association and the universities to what extent 
they could raise their fees. She may be induced to be 
rather less parsimonious—particularly as the new estimates 
show that the amount to be saved by the full 10 per cent 
cut in adult education would be less than a ten-thousandth 
part of total expenditure on education. 


eee ene 


Correction ;—Western Europe’s Coal. In the chart on 
page 723 of last week’s issue of The Economist the 1952 
output per man year from United Kingdom mines showed 
a small increase over the 1937-38 level ; the figure was, in 
fact, virtually unchanged at about 305 metric tons. 


BUILDING COSTS 


Average for all types 
of work in Great 


Britain. 


INDEX NUMBER 
1938 = 100 


1946 47 48 49 ‘SO ‘5! 1952 
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Letters to the Editor 





Australia’s Water 


Sirn—I read through the Australian 
supplement of your issue of March 7th 
in my usual expectation that anything 
in The Economist would be entirely 
free from errors of fact. But on page 
684, in the first column, you say: “ The 
sugar cane of coastal Queensland is to a 
large measure grown on irrigated land.” 
In fact, only 12 per cent of the crop is 
grown on irrigated land, the rest on 
natural rainfall ; and this irrigated land 
is practically confined to one area, where 
water is readily obtained from shallow 
bores by windmills. There are, in fact, 
very large areas where additional sugar 
cane coukd be grown, but Queensland 
State legislation prevents this. It may 
surprise you to hear that Queensland 
farmers are forbidden to produce addi- 
tional supplies of the commodity which 
Britain and other sterling area countries 
have to import for dollars, but there it is. 

This error is only moderately serious 
compared with the much graver error in 
the first paragraph, in which you are 
trying to build up evidence for the state- 
ment that in Australia “not land but 
water limits expansion.” You should be 
aware that there are very large areas of 
good rainfall land in Queensland and 
Western Australia, and some in New 
South Wales, which would be capable of 
farm settlement without any irrigation 
works at all. As things are now, many of 
the most potentially productive agricul- 
tural lands in Queensland are carrying 
less population now than they were thirty 
years ago. The idea that no expansion 
of agricultural production in Australia 
will be possible unless you first spend 
enormous sums on irrigation is one that 
appeals to engineers (for obvious trade 
reasons) and also to politicians (as a 
pretext for doing nothing) but I should 
have thought that you would have seen 
through it.—Yours faithfully, 

Coin CLARK 
Agricultural, Economics Research 
Institute, 

Oxford 


Little Europe and Britain 


Sir—Mr Boothby’s letter in your issue 
of March 7th is an excellent statement 
of the position in which Britain will find 
itself as the continental community 
develops, but the bald statement that 
the community will be dominated by 
Germany is misleading. 

Industriaily, Germany is the largest 
partner, its combined coal-steel produc- 
tion being 44 per cent of the com- 
munity’s, whilst that of France-Saar is 
only 31 per cent. Germany will thus 
pay the largest contribution to the funds 
of the community which come from a 


tax on production, together with a tem- 
porary levy on its coal production to 
help to subsidise high-cost Belgian coal. 

But representation is on a population 
basis, and Germany possesses equal 
voting rights in the coal-steel assembly 
with France and Italy, while in the 
Council of Ministers all states are equal 
except France and Germany which 
together possess a “joint veto.” There 
is hardly a case for saying that any one 
of these states “dominates” the com- 
munity. Under the terms of the draft 
treaty for a European community, the 
Assembly will take into account the 
overseas departments of France, and 
French representation will be 70 com- 
pared with 63 each for Germany and 
Italy. The debates have shown that the 
great majority of representatives of all 
countries are seeking a community which 
shall be genuinely European in spirit. 

A further suggestion of Mr Boothby’s 
—that the six are deliberately excluding 
Britain, and by-passing the Council of 
Europe—is unfair. Ever since 1949, an 
organisation possessing “limited func- 
tions but real powers” has been more 
ardently sought by the six members of 
the present community than by the other 
eight members of the Council of 
Europe ; but the natural unwillingness 
of the six to advance at the pace of the 
slowest, Britain, does not mean that they 
want to leave Britain behind. In the 
debates of the last week abundant proof 
has been given of the desire of the six 
to maintain the closest possible links 
with the eight. To quote but one 
example, the common assembly of the 
coal and steel community has agreed to 
hold joint sessions with the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe 
to debate the report of the High 
Authority, and not to vote on the report 
until after the joint meeting so that the 
views of the eight may be taken into 
account. 

It is now up to Britain to show its 
readiness to meet the six, by negotiating 
treaties of association whereby it accepts 
definite contractual obligations in 
exchange for appropriate representa- 


tion in the community. — Yours 
faithfully, 

STUART WHYTE 
Strasbourg 


No Churchill 


Sir—The Government’s statement on 
defence shows not only that rearma- 
ment is to be spread over a longer 
period but is to be held to a lower peak. 
We are warned of the “risk that by 
overstraining ourselves too greatly we 
shall by economic collapse give the 
Communists a bloodless victory.” 

In the first place, who are overstrain- 
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ing themselves ?. Are there an 


¢ i Y people 
anywhere in this country who are wake 
ing harder than, or as hard, or {oy as 


long hours, as they did when there was 
no threat of war? Secondly. we were 
given to understand that when we had 
built up our defences, in three o; four 
years, we should certainly be safe from 
defeat and could reasonably hope to 
have climbed above the black clouds 
And everybody was grateful to Mr 
Attlee for telling us the full cost, and 
everybody admired his courage. The 
question now is whether we are going 
to slow down our building and lower 
our peak, thereby deferring indefinitely 
the hope of relief from the threat of war. 
or whether we should not at least cut 
out our luxuries before we go back on 
our undertaking. Why is it not put to 
the electorate in a straightforward state- 
ment of policy that the choice is between 
cutting down our defence and cutting 
down our mid-week football, our racing, 
television sets and such like ?—Yours 
faithfully, R. L. Kircning 
Wetherby, Yorks. 


The Free Cruzeiro 


Sir—In your issue of February 28th, you 
conclude that the Brazilian authorities 
will attempt to settle their commercial 
arrears by turning these arrears into 
financial transactions, and putting them 
through the free exchange market, thus 
causing large losses to British exporters. 
It is difficult to see how one can arrive 
at such a conclusion in view of the 
following : 

(1) When the Germans unilaterally 
adopted this course, feelings in Brazilian 
circles ran high against this stratagem. 

(2) In view of the $300 million loan 
by the Export-Import Bank, Brazil 
certainly could not cause this loss to the 
American exporters ;-and it is unlikely 
that sterling exporters will be discrimin- 
ated against by applying different inter- 
pretations of the same law to them. 

(3) The drafts against the commercial 
arrears are in their major part covered 
by blocked deposits in Brazil. The 
import licences covering these arrears 
were granted at the official rate, and 
there is nothing in the law that permits 
the conclusion that a licence granted at 
the official rate will be forced by the 
Bank of Brazil to be covered at the free 
rate. The law draws a clear line 
between the official and the [ree rate, 
and does not permit clearings between 
the two rates.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT CAHN 
Sdo Paulo, Brazil 


£10 to Invest 


Sm—You will forgive me if I am critical 
of your scheme for attracting the savings 
of the small investor, as not being 
imaginative enough. Your scheme 
requires a revolution in the thinking of 
those who control the existing finance 
and banking institutions, and you place 
the banks in a central position in your 
scheme. But is it revolutionary «nough, 
and are the banks by themselves likely 
to be able to provide an adequate 
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service ?. How many working men have 
crossed the portals of a bank, or could 
he induced to do so? And if they could, 
would the banks alter their hours to 

“ shopping ” facilities for a large 


wide 
publ -> Would they have “late night 
closing” and be open all day Saturday ? 

If this imaginative and revolutionary 
scheme is to succeed, it must be more 
imaginative’ and more revolutionary. 
And yet not so very much more so. The 
gist of my argument’ is that you must 
take the organisation for the sale of “ the 
penny units” to the people and not wait 
for the people to come to the existing 
institutions. Ideally you. should ‘be able 
to buy “a pennyworth of Woolworths ” 


at Woolworths. Mr Kinross argues that 
equity shares should be as easily purchas- 


able as a postage stamp or a packet of 
cigarettes. I would rather say that ‘it 
should be as easy as buying a postal 
order and, as suggested in your articles, 
no more difficult than filling up: a pool 
coupon. You yourself see that in the 


case of providing facilities for employees 
to take up shares in the companies in 
which they work. 


Some department stores already 
have banking departments. For them 
the adoption of your scheme would be 


simple. But others, too, I am sure, 
would be ready to provide such a service 
for their customers, and thus help to 
maintain and extend their place in the 
life of the community of which they are 
a vital part.—Yours faithfully, 

Manchester LEONARD COHEN 


The Factory Cell 


Sir—Your article, “The Factory Cell,” 
deserves the attention of managements 
as well as trade unions. On the question 
of Communist activity in industry, as 
on so many other matters, the interests 
of employ and employees are iden- 
tica 
Experience of the educational work 
you mention leads me to make three 
points 
While it may be true, as you 
Suggest, that many who .work in 
industry will not read a pamphlet, a 
well-written leaflet of about 600 
words, distributed by a trained man 
who can talk briefly about it and 
answer questions on it, commands a 
willing readership. Exposure of Com- 
munist aims and methods has been a 
particularly popular subject for such 
icaflets at factory gates ever since the 
nethyst incident on the Yangtze. 
‘u) To oppose Communist tactics 
cilectively the workers need to be well 
supplied with up-to-date facts on local 
issues. Adequate works information 
can do much to frustrate immediate 
Communist aims, though a knowledge 
ol the general Communist plan is also 
required, 
ul) The problem of Communist 
activity cannot be solved in isolation 
‘rom the questions of good human 
relations and education in basic 
economics for those who work in 
industry.—Yours faithfully, 
London, $.W.x _ R.R. Hoare 
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Unstable Continent 


THE STATE OF LATIN AMERICA. 
By German Arciniegas. 
Cassell. 430 pages. 2\s. 


ee America is synonymous with 
instability”; thus begins one of 
Sefior Arciniegas’s chapters, and he goes 
on to call the sorry roll of the revolu- 
tions, assassinations, coups d’état, and 
civil wars that have disfigured the conti- 
nent during its century and a half of 
independence. This is the familiar image 
that Latin America evokes in so many 
minds. It is a pity that Sr Arciniegas 
does not see fit to throw into the balance 
the shining exceptions: the quiet good 
citizenship that has _ characterised 
Uruguay since the days of Batlle; the 
astonishing way in which nineteenth+ 
century Brazil evolved from colony to 
monarchy and from monarchy to 
republic, from a slave-owning oligarchy 
to a multi-racial democracy unique in 
its freedom from colour prejudice, with- 
out the violent pangs that such transi- 
tions have inflicted on other countries. 
Instead, he hastens on to add that “at 
times something worse than this insta- 
bility occurs: stability.” 

Here, indeed, is the heart of the book. 
Sr Arciniegas is a Colombian liberal, 
who now finds his chair at Columbia 
University more congenial than his 
homeland, which he portrays as a victim 
of “totalitarian absolutism imposed by 
fire and sword on the best of democ- 
racies.” His book is a catalogue of 
denunciation, a passionate protest against 
the subjection of so many of the twenty 
republics to dictators, military juntas, 
and authoritarian one-party rule. There 
are, he asserts, two Latin Americas: the 
visible one, equip with presidents 
and embassies a seats in the Pan- 
American Union and the United 
Nations; and the “mute, repressed 
America, which is a vast reservoir of 
revolution.” There is, moreover, a 
simple choice between them: 

either one accepts the position that the 

invisible America is a real factor that will 

sooner or later swing into action, or one 
takes the position that it is negligible and 
that its people are a kind of still life. 


But is it really so simple? Sr 
Arciniegas poses many questions and 
signally fails to provide the answers. 
He cannot explain why Uruguay, with 
a long tradition of civil strife, should 
achieve stability and freedom, while 
Colombia, whose tradition is one of 
respect for law and liberty, falls back 
into bloodshed and political paralysis. 
The sins of the caudillos are obvious 
enough ; but why have they so often 
ridden to power among the plaudits of 


their peoples ? Why, moreéver, has Latin 
America recently seen the interesting 
sight of ex-dictators, after being pulled 
down from their seats by force, return- 
ing to office after winning free elections ? 


Sr Arciniegas’s picture in harsh blacks 
and whites ignores these problems. His 
faith in free institutions is burning and 
sincere ; but his book would have been 
a better one if he had paused to consider 
whether the Latin American liberals 
themselves do not carry a share of 
responsibility for the fate of their 
countries. Those of his own country 
he justly describes as “more eloquent 
in the field of philosophical speculation 
than apt in matters of economic change.” 
In other republics, even less flattering 
epithets can be found for the typical 
democratic politician. How often has 
the door been opened for a despot by 
his political opponents’ inertia, petty 
squabbling, corrupt acts, and disregard 
for the welfare of the masses? Sr 
Arciniegas is justified in pointing to the 
evils of authoritarian rule. But if he is 
sincerely concerned with their abolition, 
he might have done his fellow Americans 
more service by analysing the errors and 
vices among Latin American politicians 
that have so frequently, even in the past 
five years, paved a triumphal road for 
yet another caudillo. 


Socialist Ancestry 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT: THE FORE- 
RUNNERS, 1789-1850. 

By G. D. H. Cole. 

Macmillan. 332 pagés. 25s. 


1h first instalment of an encyclo- 
pedic three-volume history of 
Socialist thought begins with Babcuf 
and ends with Marx, whom it leeves 
after the publication of the Communist 
Manifesto, but well before “Das 
Kapital.” It thus escapes, as its suc- 
cessor will not, having to deal with. that 
element of ineffable dreariness and 
rancour, of fusty odium theologicum, 
which Marx injected into Socialist 
thought. The unity of its narrative, 
however, is correspondingly weakened 
by the extreme divergence of views 
between the pre-Marxian Socialists. 
They had virtually nothing in common 
beyond the conviction that a greater 
degree of collective and co-operative 
direction was needed, in economic and 
social affairs, than individualist philo- 
sophy would admit and than current 
practice provided. Between the 
technocrat Saint-Simon, with his 


Wellsian visions and his contempt for 
the common man, and the amiably 
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dotty Fourier with his phalanstéres—to 
whose underlying sociological principles 
a more respectful attention is due ; be- 
tween the paternalist Robert Owen and 
the conspirator Blanqui; between the 
Christian Socialists and Marx—between 
all these it is certainly hard to find a 
common denominator. 


Perhaps wisely, Professor Cole has 
looked ahead for the common denomina- 
tor; his subjects are chosen, regardless 
of whether their views are consistent, 
by the test ofywhether those views con- 
tributed to the subsequent building-up, 
and the characteristics, of the Socialist 
movement. (That vehement  anti- 
Socialist Mazzini, for instance, is in- 
cluded on this ground.) Anyone seeking 
to mingle entertainment with edification 
can have an amusing time speculating 
on the intellectual ancestry, or historical 
analogues, of prominent present-day 
Socialists: X is surely a Saint-Simonian, 
Y has Proudhonian leanings, the Chris- 
tian Socialists we have with us always. 
On the whole, however, this is a work 
of reference rather than a source of 
idvas or an exploration among philo- 
sophies. It is clear, concise, competent, 
like everything Mr Cole writes, but it is 
at the same time limited, noting only 
the most unavoidably obvious points of 
contact (e.g. Ricardo-Marx) between 
Socialist and non-Socialist thought. 


This pravincialism of the intellect is, 
one must suppose, deliberate. The 
author has preferred to aim low rather 
than high ; to summarise and to inter- 
relate, rather than to assess and to place 
in a wider historical context the ideas 
which are his subject matter. It is a 
perfectly comprehensible and creditable 
aim; but one could have wished for 
him a larger ambition and the leisure in 
which to fufil it. 


SERVICE 


ESTIMATES 
1953-54 


Navy Estimates (H.C.83) 
10s. (10s. 4d.) 


Statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty explanatory of the 
Navy Estimates. 

(Cmd. 8769) 6d. (74d.) 


Army Estimates (H.C.81) 
7s. 6d. (7s. 9d.) 


Memorandum of the Secretary of 
State for War relating to the Army 
Estimates. 

(Cmd. 8770) 


9d. (10$d.) 


Air Estimates (H.C.82) 
8s. (8s. 3d.) 


Memorandum by the Secretary of 
State for Air to accompany the 
Air Estimates. 

(Cmd. 8771) 4d. (54d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage. 
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New Nations 


NEW WORLD ARISING 
By Harry Hopkins. 
Hamish Hamilton. 310 pages. 18s. 


HE sub-title of this book is “A 

Journey of Discovery Through the 
New Nations of South East Asia.” It 
is an entertaining and readable account 
of developments since the war in that 
critical area of the world lying to the 
south of China. Mr Hopkins is a 
journalist who sets out from Colombo 
to travel and study these lands and 
peoples, and who has brought back with 
him a six-month record of personal 
contact, which he uses, often most 
vividly, to illustrate their problems and 
their politics. 

Mr Hopkins begins his story with 
Hong Kong—that Berlin of the Orient— 
with a picture of life on its crowded 
streets and waterways, and a reminder 
that, once upon a time, you could have 
got on a train in Kowloon and travelled 
to Calais in sixteen days. He develops his 
theme—the struggle with Communism— 
in one of the best short surveys available 
about Indo-China. After a chapter on 
the peasants and princes of Siam, comes 
Malaya, “before the war . . . not so 
much a country as a large and luxurious 
railway station.” Although Mr Hopkins 
leaves the answers to others, he has a 
real feel of the problems thrown up by 
the emergency and which, as he sug- 
gests, will by no means be settled when 
the fighting finally grinds to a standstill. 

Chapters follow on Borneo, Indonesia 
—with President Sukarno’s phrase about 
“that vacuum called freedom ”—Burma 
and, so often left out, Ceylon itself, alone 
in South East Asia to serve “her full 
apprenticeship to parliamentary demo- 
cracy.” There are few books for the 
general reader about these countries and 
none which perform Mr Hopkins’s task 
better than he has. 





Religion and Science 


NATURAL RELIGION AND CHRIS- 
TIAN THEOLOGY. The Gifford 
Lectures, 1951. First series: Science and 
Religion. 

By Charles E. Raven. 


Cambridge University Press. 224 pages. 
2ls. 


ROFESSOR RAVEN is an ideal 

Gifford Lecturer, for he believes 
that the division of the world into the 
natural and the supernatural is artificial. 
Perhaps it is not irreverent or irrelevant 
to compare the division of taxes on 
income into income tax and _ surtax, 
which is nowadays no less artificial, but 
remains fundamental in practical life. 
This first series of Gifford lectures 
really amounts to a re-writing of ‘the 
history of science in the belief that 
nature and supernature belong together. 
In the light of attempts made recently, 
both in Catholic and in Protestant 
theology, to separate utterly the sacred 
from the profane, it is a valuable piece 
of work. It is made doubly valuable by 
the vast but lightly borne erudition. It 
is only very occasionally, when Pro- 
fessor Raven is outside his proper field, 
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that the reader meets a loose ang 
borrowed dictum, such as the gibe about 
the £1 million voted by Parliament for 
building churches in 1818. 


Normally he remains within the field 
wherein he has achieved his greatest 
distinction as a scholar. Indeed. one of 
the main contentions of the lecturer js 
that the most important contributions of 
science have not been the astronomical 
and physical researches that led to the 
mechanism and determinism of the 
Victorian era. He dwells upon the work 
of the botanists and zoologists of earlier 
days, among whom he finds evidence of 
the employment of “organic and 
holistic categories.” After preliminary 
lectures dealing with the attitude to 
Nature taken in the Bible and in the 
early Church, he takes a central figure 
in an epoch—-St. Albert, Gesner, Cud- 
worth, Newton, Linnaeus and Darwin— 
and considers the relations between 
science and religion as exemplified in 
that epoch. Most of it is a splendid 
vindication of the fundamental harmony 
of religion and science, when each is 

\ properly presented. But the book ends 
on a melancholy note. The relapse of 
Catholics into scholasticism and of 
Protestants into Calvinism, the failure 
of the cecumenical movements to bring 
Christians into an organic unity, and 
above all the use of atomic energy for 
purposes of destruction have left Pro- 
fessor Raven a saddened even if not a 
disheartened man. 


First Prime Minister of 
Canada 


JOHN A. MACDONALD, THE YOUNG 
POLITICIAN. 

By Donald Creighton. 

The Macmillan Company of Canada. 524 
pages. $5.75. 


HIS volume is the first half of a new 

study of the first Prime Minister 
of the Dominion of Canada. In what 
for Canadian political biography is a 
compact and vivid style, one of Canada’s 
leading historians gives a sympathetic 
account of the career of “the great and 
gay John A.”, who dominated two 
generations of Canadian politicians. 
This volume treats of his youth near 
Kingston in Upper Canada, his mar- 
riage—blighted by his wife’s illness— 
and his growing importance in the 
politics of the Canadas. It tells the 
story of his political career from the 
ventures into Kingston municipal 
politics to the first Dominion Day, 
July 1, 1867, when Macdonald, clearly 
dominating a great political alliance, 
faced the task of forming and leading 
the first government of the new nation. 


Professor Creighton wisely directs 4 
good deal of attention to Macdonald’s 
attempt, during the years of the Durham 
experiment of uniting Upper and Lower 
Canada, to bring together the moderate 
Reformers and the less reactionary Con- 
servatives. His attempt was successful. 
With his French-Canadian lieutenant, 
George Etienne Cartier, he formed the 
Liberal-Conservative Party, a broad, 
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middle-of-the-road alliance free from the 
domination of the high Tories of the 
Toronto Family Compact or of the 
Chateau Clique. 

This volume concentrates perhaps too 
much on Macdonald. Readers’ not 
familiar with the Canadian politics of 
the period may occasionally be puzzled. 
For that reason, it is hardly as good an 
account of the politics of the Union 
period as is given in O. D. Skelton’s 
study of Alexander Galt, the financial 
genius of Confederation. But this new 
assessment of Macdonald, based on an 
extensive study of contemporary docu- 
ments, has long been needed... It should 
be read by anyone interested in Cana- 
dian politics. Macdonald invented the 
political formula for governing Canada 
—keep the support of Quebec. For those 
interested in the colonial evolution 
toward federalism, or in the possibilities 
of European federation, this is an inter- 
esting case study of the politics of 
federating. 


Economy and Welfare 


ECONOMY IN THE NATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT. : 

By Paul H. Douglas. 

University of Chicago Press. (London: 

Cambridge University Press.) 277 pages. 

28s. 

~ VER since the days of the New Deal, 
4 liberals in America have regarded 

any vociferous demand for economy in 

government spending as evidence of an 


The rosth annual issue of 
this famous work of 
reference has just been 
published. Some 1,000 
new entries have been 
added, and countless alter- 
ations have been made 
bringing up - to - date the 
biographical details of the 
many thousands of notable 
men and women in all 
walks of life, 
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Leather back ros. net 





extreme conservative political attitude. 
Conservatives, on the other hand, have 
tended to define a liberal as one who is 
liberal with other people’s money; they 
have focused their demand for economy 
on cuts in welfare ‘programmes, as 
symbols of the “hand-out” system—a 
free gift to the idle and an inducement 
to continue idling. 


Senator Douglas is certainly a liberal ; 
but he is also well aware of the urgent 
need for economy in government éxpen- 
diture and for an intelligent reassess- 
ment of the meaning of the word. He 
realises that “ economy ” should be more 
than a flag waved to induce an appro- 
priate emotional response. .To begin 
with, he emphasises that ultimately it is 
warfare, not welfare, which- makes 
modern government expensive. Welfare 
expenditure, in fact, represents only a 
little over 3 per cent of the total budget ; 
even then, when the civilian section of 
the budget is examined, it is found 
to include a considerable body of 
subsidies to a number of the most pros- 
perous groups in the community—the 
silver interests; shipping and airline 
companies ; the publishing industry ; 
the sugar growers; the oil companies. 
These may take the form of direct. sub- 
sidies or of tax remissions but in any 
case they do not help the under- 
privileged, nor can they be considered 
to “encourage idling ”—rather do they 
constitute a rich man’s welfare state. 


There is, as Senator Douglas demon- 
strates, much unnecessary waste both in 
civil and in military expenditure. But 
perhaps the chief contribution of this 
book, simply and clearly written as it is, 
is the manner in which it states the 
essential paradox of the national demand 
for economy: everyone is in favour of 
economy as a general principle, but no 
one can realise his own special privilege 
without at the same time consenting to 
special privileges for. others. To the 
extent that different groups win their 
battle for special privileges, they lose 
the war for general economy. The 
need to consider this dilemma afresh is 
no less urgent in the new Republican era 
than it was in that of the Fair Deal. In 
these circumstances, it is a merit of this 
book that it is written not for the 
economist or the specialist, but for the 
general reading public in America. 


Truth about Estonia 


THE HISTORY OF ESTONIAN 
PEOPLE. 

By Evald Uustalu. 

Boreas Publishing Company. 
21s. 


ae printed and highly priced as 
it is, this book is valuable. It is 
the first history of Estonia written by 
an Estonian to appear in English ; it is 
admirably accurate, concise and objec- 
tive ; and it comes at a time when the 
utmost efforts are being made in the 
highest places to obscure the subject 
with which it deals. Eight years ago, 
the Soviet Government commissioned a 
history of Estonia, putting it in the 
hands of recognised authorities, namely 


268 pages. 
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Richard Kleis and Professor Hans 
Kruus, who was then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Soviet Estonia as well 
as Rector of Tartu University. Five 
years later the Soviets discovered that 
Kruus and Kleis were not only unwill- 
ing *o0 admit that the historical work 
they had published during the days of 
Estonian independence was full of 
errors, but were actually sabotaging the 
task of revaluation. They were branded 
as “bourgeois nationalists” and dis- 
missed. The writing of the official his- 
tory was then put in the hands of civil 
servants, whose opus has now appeared 
in Estonian and in Russian. It is likely 
to be a long time before anyone else is 
given access to the source-material on 
which any historical work on Estonia 
should be based. : 


Mr Uustalu, living in exile and having 
to rely on such printed sources and 
expert collaboration as can be found in 
Sweden, has produced an admirable 
piece of work. Specialists will find 
nothing new in it—except possibly in 
the archeological chapter and in the 
reference to the part played by Sir 
Hubert Gough in 1919—but for the 
general reader it may well be an cye- 
opener. 


Settler and Terrorist 


MAU MAU. 
By C. T. Stoneham. 
Museum Press. 159 pages. 12s. 6d. 


“M AU MAU is the expression of a 
few men’s ambition to rule a 
country and profit in power and 
affluence.” This interpretation of the 
upsurge of anti-European fanaticism 
among the Kikuyu may contain con- 
siderable elements of truth, but the 
author provides no reasoned analysis of 
it. Though he plainly “knows the 
native,” he lacks any background of 
anthropological understanding of primi- 
tive society. His book, which is described 
as the inside story, is a settler’s view of 
the emergency, giving full emphasis to 
the machinations of the leftwing press 
and negrophile politicians in Britain, 
the treachery of the “educated ” African 
(always in quotations), and to the im- 
providence, disobedience, idleness and 
dishonesty of the average native. 


Much of the book is taken up with 
the campaigns against Mau Mau, but 
some account is given of the economic 
and ecological causes of African unrest, 
though with little appreciation that 


‘these are partly of European . making. 


It does, however, relate Mau Mau to 
other African secret societies and places 
proper emphasis upon the power of 
witchcraft, which constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties in European develop- 
ment of African social life. But it hardly 
constitutes a serious study, though its 
flavour may prove suggestive to anthro- 
pologists who, it may be hoped, will one 
day make a study of white settler 
mentality and folkways. It will do little 
to advance the cause of white settle- 
ment, for which considerable sums are 
now being collected in Kenya. 
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. They do you very well here; 


that H.E.’s whisky is always White Horse.”* 









MAXIMUM PRICES: — Bottles 35/-, 4-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, Minlafure Bottles 3/8, as flxed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 





Psychological Discords 


Washington, D.C. 

HEN Stalin died and the unknown and unattractive 

Malenkov succeeded him, the Administration made 
it clear that it would not let the grass grow under its feet, 
but would seek to extract the maximum advantage from 
the “chaos and confusion” which would ensue. After 
watching the hurried conferences, the head scratching, the 
desperate search for authoritative advice on exactly what 
Stalin’s death did mean, few observers could refrain from 
asking officialdom the mock innocent question. “Do you 
mean the confusion in Moscow or in Washington, on this 
side of the Iron Curtain or the other ?” For the develop- 
ments in Russia and in Czechoslovakia not only present 
the United States with the greatest opportunity for propa- 
ganda that the West has had since the suicide of Jan 
Masaryk, but they also find it with its propaganda machine 
in a state of unparalleled confusion. 


President Eisenhower has a laudable belief in the efficacy 
of psychological warfare and other similar methods of 
weakening the power of the Soviet bloc. In a speech at 
San Francisco last October he outlined his ideas: 


Many people think “ psychological warfare” means just 
the use of propaganda. Certainly propaganda is an essen- 
tial part of winning other people to your side. But it is 
not the most important part of this struggle.... A 
national strategy for the cold war would mean the selection 
of broad national purposes and the designation within these 
purposes of principal targets. . Every significant act of 
government should be so timed and so directed at a prin- 
cipal target that it will produce the maximum effect. . .. 
We must bring the dozens of agencies and bureaux into 
concerted action under an overall scheme of strategy. 


Belief in the powers of psychological warfare became, 
during the election, almost an article of faith for Republi- 
cans, often perverted into a simple-minded conviction that a 
blast on a high-frequency short-wave trumpet would bring 
down the walls of the Soviet Jericho. The myth that there 
was a new secret weapon which had been overlooked by the 
Truman Administration in its lackadaisical fumbling was 
on the way to being born. 

In fact a number of instruments of American propaganda 
have been in use for some time. The Voice of America, 
under the guidance of the State Department, has been 
gradually extending its range and now broadcasts to China 
trom the Pacific Coast as well as to Eastern Europe from 
New York and Germany. The Voice attempts not only to 
create doubt in satellite and Russian minds about their 
rulers but also to promote belief in the democratic and, 


most particularly, the American way of life. There is 
Radio Free Europe, also broadcasting from Germany, which 
is supported by the National Committee for Free Europe in 
New York ; this employs mainly refugees from behind the 
Iron Curtain, who make use of local knowledge and 
smuggled information to sow alarm among Communist 
officials in definite localities, and to increase scepticism and 
resistance among subject peoples. On the “cloak and 
dagger” level there is the Central Intelligence Agency, 
whose operations are so secret that no Congressman dares 
question its doings or its funds. And at the opposite end of 
the orchestra there is the United States Information Service 
with its libraries and press releases. Over and above these 
organisations there has been for some time a Psychological 
Strategy Board, designed to co-ordinate the activities of 
the other agencies. Whether a good job has been done 
is difficult to say because in propaganda across the Iron 
Curtain it is almost. impossible to assess the results. 


* 


Since the new Administration took office there hias been 
a bustle of activity. Even before his inauguration the 
President formed -a committee, headed by Mr William 
Jackson, a New York merchant banker, to plan “ unified 
and dynamic ” strategy for the cold war and to report by the 
end of June on how the government’s “ information and 
related policies and activities” should be organised and co- 
ordinated. Two of the committee were subsequently 
enfolded into the White House staff—Mr Robert Cutler 
as the link between the President and the National Security 
Council, itself intimately concerned with questions of 
psychological strategy, and Mr C. D. Jackson, the publisher 
of Fortune and the great panjandrum of psychological 
warriors, as the President’s special adviser on the subject. 
The head of the State Department’s International Informa- 
tion Administration resigned and was replaced in an acting 
capacity by Dr Robert Johnson, the president of Tempie 
University, who accepted the post on condition that he could 
study and make recommendations on its organisation before 
taking permanent office. The head of the Psychological 
Strategy Board, Admiral Kirk, also resigned, leaving an 
acting chairman in charge. With so much reshuffling it is 
not surprising that Stalin’s death found the Administration 
without a clear-cut plan of action, for the simplest lines of 
organisation have to be redrawn and the question of who is 
to co-ordinate the co-ordinators has yet to be answered. 

What is intended to emerge is a system resembling a 
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“ Mighty Wurlitzer ” cinema organ whereby the player can 


combine any number of different noises to produce what — 


sounds like a common harmony and a concerted theme. It 
is probable that the Jackson committee will recommend that 
the Psychological Strategy Board, or some new organisation, 
become the supreme conductor of all propaganda not only 
to the Iron Curtain countries but to the rest of the free 
world, and that all other forms of psychological warfare 
such as subversive activities abroad, aid to refugees and the 
like be subject to its direction. Presumably the logical 
corollary would be that its head must have a seat in the 
Cabinet or at least in the National Security Council. The 
wisdom of creating, at this stage in the cold war, someone 
perilously close to an American Goebbels does not seem to 
have been questioned. And if he were a_ successful 
co-ordinator he would be making American foreign policy. 


* 


But in all this concern with the organisation of propa- 
ganda and psychological warfare two points are being 
overlooked. In the first place, the problem is being 
conceived as one that is soluble by the methods of com- 
mercial advertising (which is not surprising since several 
of the new men concerned with it are successful advertising 
executives). But what is to be advertised ? It is true that 
there is considerable advantage in achieving closer 
co-ordination of these activities, since in the past different 
government agencies have frequently said contradictory 
things, but the core of the problem is what they are to say. 
As Mr Dulles pointed out in his book “ War or Peace ”: 
“There is no use in having more and louder Voices of 
America unless we have something to say that is more 
persuasive than anything yet said.” Mr Dulles would like 
to see a largely moral message relayed across the world, but 
many of his colleagues would disagree. 

No one in Washington knows what line American pro- 
paganda should take to have a noticeable effect on the cold 
war. For this reason it has been advocated—probably 
unsuccessfully—that the Voice of America should adopt the 
same policy as the BBC did to Occupied Europe during the 
war, and confine itself strictly to accurate news and the 
refutation of Communist distortions until it comes to be 
recognised in the satellite countries as the source of truth. 
Propaganda and the unsettlement of opinion in Communist 
countries could then be left to other and more confidential 
agencies. 

The second point is that no amount of co-ordinating 
government agencies will produce an effective programme 
unless some means can be found of co-ordinating Congress. 
Senator McCarthy’s investigation of the Voice of America, 
and the grovelling attitude of the State Department towards 
his investigation, have harmed the Voice’s reputation 
abroad in a way that will take many months ‘to repair. The 
resolution on “enslavement” which was supposed to be 
the first round of the psychological offensive is entombed, 
perhaps for ever, in a congressional pigeon-hole for lack of 
agreement on its wording. Eventually the slick advertising 
men will realise that there is both no substitute for leader- 
ship and no finer form of propaganda. If President Eisen- 
hower could unite the nation and Congress on a clear policy, 
half the schemes of co-ordination would be unnecessary ; 
the propaganda agencies could make better use of one 
Lincolnian speech than of a multitude of tired scripts, 
manufactured according to some central plan. 
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Academic Appeasement 
FRON A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE investigations being carried on by committces of 
both the Senate and the Hoyse of Representati: 
the extent of Communist activity in American ed 
merely focus new attention on an old problem in the United 
States. In a country in which nonconformity has 
been suspect to a greater or less degree, and the inte|lectya! 
life per se has often been considered a partic:!: 
suspicious kind of nonconformity, the question of acade; 
freedom has long troubled teachers and scholars. 

The nature and history of American higher education has 
made universities (and colleges, as most of those not offer- 
ing postgraduate degrees are called) especially vulnerable 
to attacks on free inquiry, disguised as campaigns on behalf 
of patriotic purity. Many American universities are publicly 
owned and financed. Each of the 48 states has a university. 
some enrolling 20,000 and more students each. In many 
states, there is also a college, originally founded to teach 
“agriculture and mechanical arts,” but now frequently 
engaged in a variety of studies covered, in this land of 
educational eclecticism, by the flexible term “ higher educa- 
tion.” Furthermore, all states maintain teachers’ colleges 
for the training of secondary school instructors. Al! these 
various institutions are dependent upon grants from the 
state governments ; all live in some fear, at least, of the state 
legislature’s critical eye. Remarkably enough, this situation 
has seldom led to interference with the freedom of these 
institutions to hire whom they. will, study what subjects 
they will, or teach as they please. But the storm over a 
loyalty oath required of teachers at the University of Cali- 
fornia in recent years—a storm in which the Governor of 
the state, as a member of the Board of Regents, was neces- 
sarily involved—gave a small taste of what can happen 
when restraint is not exercised. — 

The private institutions in America—whether giants like 
Harvard, Yale and Columbia or tiny “ fresh-water 
colleges” in the mid-west—are not completely immune 
from pressures either. For one thing, they may be subject 
to such provisions as that imposed by the Massachusetts 
state legislature, that all teachers in the state must swear 
allegiance to the Constitutions of Massachusetts and of the 
United States. More important, few of them are so wealthy 
in their own right that they can feel completely independent 
of their graduates or of that public upon whose voluntary 
gifts and patronage their financial stability rests. 


* 


Attacks on academic freedom have arisen from many 
sources. Sometimes, usually at levels below the universi- 
ties, an attack on “ subversive teaching ” masks an aticmp! 
to choke off experimentation or adoption of modern educa 
tional techniques. In other cases, the motive power comes 
from the sincere, but narrow and obscurantist, patotism 
of groups such as the American Legion or the ineffable 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The Senators and 
Congressmen responsible for the present investigations 
appear to be interested simply in furthering ther ow? 
political careers i their names prominently 
displayed as relentless foes of Gommunism. As Mr Velde, 
chairman of the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
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somewhat naively put it, speaking of education, “I think 
that’s the most important new field to go into. It has been 
touched by Congressional investigators.” 


argely 

| The oresent investigations are concerned chiefly with 
identifyin z teachers who may be or have been Communists. 
The academic world has shown itself uncertain and divided 
about how to meet the threat. At a recent conference of the 


American Council on Education, the majority welcomed 
the investigations, not because they felt the need of a purge, 
but because they felt that the public hearings presented 
“the chance to gain a wide audience for . . . restating the 
principles of intellectual freedom.” A minority argued that 
this was a pious hope, and that “ uplifting statements will 
be buried under reckless charges.” 

So far, neither prediction has borne much fruit. The 
two congressional committees have been unusually circum- 
spect ; the educational world, on the other hand, can hardly 
be said to have flung down any gauntlets. Two teachers in 
colleges run by the City of New York refused to testify 
about membership in the Communist party, on the ground 
that the American Constitution protects a person from the 
necessity of incriminating himself. The City Code requires 
that any municipal employee who takes such refuge shall 
forfeit his job ; proceedings have been instituted to this 
end in these cases. Several professors teaching in other, 
privately endowed universities have testified to having been 
members of the Communist party before the last war, In 
some cases, the institution concerned has hastened to set 
up its own investigating machinery to look into the matter, 
a move which may be designed as much to placate restless 
graduates as to dig up the pasts of the men in question. 


* 


The great majority of university administrations have 
already accepted the prevailing congressional view that 
membership in the Communist party is, by itself and with- 
out reference to the actual teaching of a professor, sufficient 
grounds for loss of a teaching job. In this, they have gone 
turther in the direction of surrender than has Senator Taft, 
a bulwark of conservatism, but also a member of the 
Corporation of Yale University, who has said: 


[ would not favour firing anyone for being a Communist 
unless [ was certain that he was teaching Communism and 


having some effect on the development of the thought of 
Students. 


In actual fact, however, very few educators are anxious 
(0 conduct any searches for cuckoos in the nest. Nor are 
the investigations likely to produce many dismissals. But 
NO counting of noses of unemployed teachers will tell the 
tale. The damage has long since been done. It is to be 
measured, if such measurements are possible, in terms of 
opinions left unexpressed out of timidity, letters to the editor 
elt unposted, lectures toned down for respectability’s sake, 
memberships in liberal organisations abandoned. It is shown 
‘tan ever increasing tendency to look before one leaps— 
and then, perhaps, mot to leap at all. 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the matter is the 
absence of effective centres of resistance to the general 
spirit behind the investigating mania. The President of the 
United States has, in effect, declared his intention not to 
interlere with congressional investigators and, in direct dis- 
‘grcement with Senator Taft, has supported the-thesis that 
the taint of Communism makes a person unemployable as a 
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teacher. The universities themselves are full of professors 
devoted to the principles of free inquiry and teaching, but 
their presidents, fearful of the costs of unpopular stands, 
have at best praised the investigations with faint damuns. 
As some cynics have said, American university officials have 
assured the world that there will be no witch hunts, because 
they will tolerate no witches, Whether this policy of 
yielding an inch at every attack, in the hope of saving the 
eventual mile, will succeed in the long run is subject to 
debate. But if the time finally comes when a determined 
stand is necessary, will the moral courage of American 
academic people .not be found to have been fatally under- 
mined by such a series of calculated surrenders ? 


American Notes 





The Man from Yalta 


FTER a personal appeal from Mr John Foster Dulles, the 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee has approved the 
nomination of Mr Charles Bohlen to be the new US 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, and the Senate is now 
expected to confirm the appointment. Senator Taft has his 
doubts about its suitability, but did not consider the matter 
worth a battle since “all our Russian Ambassador can do 
is observe and report. He will not influence policy 
materially.” Mr Bohlen, who has specialised in Russian 
questions ever since he entered the Foreign Service in 1929 
and is “uniquely qualified” for the post, has the full 
approval of the Democrats in the Senate ; the criticism which 
has delayed his confirmation came from such influential 
Republicans as Senators Bridges and Knowland, to whom 
he is suspect because of his close association with the 
previous Democratic Administration. 

Mr Bohlen brought his troubles on his own head by 
courageously defending the Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
—he acted as interpreter on both occasions—and insisting 
that they had had unfortunate results only because the 
Russian government had not observed them. This testimony 
came just as the Senate was getting into the difficulties over 
the President’s “ enslavement ” resolution which-have now 
resulted in its abandonment. The official excuse is that the 
Soviet people might be united behind Stalin’s successor by 
a resolution condemning the Russians for misusing the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements in order to enslave free peoples. 
The actual reason is that Senator Taft insisted on a rider 
declaring that the resolution did not mean that the validity 
of these agreements was being recognised. Such a declara- 
tion was unacceptable to the Democrats and a resolution 
containing it could only have been carried by a small 
majority, if at all. Hopes of a bipartisan approach to 
foreign policy would have been shattered and a resolution 
which had become controversial at home would have been 
useless for propaganda abroad, the purpose for which it was 
intended. ’ 

The Administration has won back the points it lost to the 
Senate over this resolution by refusing to be frightened into 
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abandoning Mr Bohlen as well. To have done that would 
have jeopardised any hope of continuity in foreign policy ; 
moreover it would have made a mockery of an independent 
Foreign Service, of diplomacy as a career. But it does not 
look as if the new Administration is going to find a use for 
the country’s other expert on the Soviet Union, Mr George 
Kennan ; his fault seems to lie in having been responsible 
for the actual policy of the previous Administration, for the 
theory of “containment,” and in disagreeing with Mr 
Dulles’s substitute for it, the policy of “ liberation.” 


Welfare’s Status 


rS Oveta Cute Hopsy, who, as Federal Security 
M Administrator, already attends Cabinet meetings, is 
to become the second woman Cabinet member, and the 
first under a Republican Administration. As his first 
reorganisation plan, President Eisenhower has sent to 
Congress a scheme to create a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which Mrs Hobby will head. The 
plan, which is based on the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission on government reorganisation, is virtually 
identical with that which President Truman submitted in 
1950 and which was overwhelmingly rejected in the House. 
Yet it is not only certain to be accepted this time, but in 
the House steps are being taken to make it effective without 
the 60-day delay provided for by law. 


Mrs Hobby herself supplies part of the answer. A Texas 
Democrat who campaigned for Mr Eisenhower, she has 
made a notable impression for efficiency, charm, and 
co-operation upon Congress. Her greatest asset, however, 
lies simply in not being Mr Oscar Ewing, her predecessor 
at the Security Agency. Mr Ewing’s ardent support for 
compulsory health insurance won him the enmity of the 
medical profession and ensured the hostility of Congress 
for any plan which would have increased his power. It is 
a recommendation to Congress that, under the proposed 
reorganisation, candidates for the post of Social Security 
Administrator (who is to be one of the new Secretary’s 
chief lieutenants) must win Senate confirmation. This 
means the replacement of Mr Arthur Altmeyer, who is 
still unrepentantly singing the praises of compulsory health 
insurance. Any further doubts the doctors may harbour 
have been diminished, if not dispelled, by Mr Eisenhower, 
who promises to keep “ hands off ” the profession, and has 
made ‘a place, in the proposed department, for a new 
assistant to the Secretary who would be “a recognised 
leader in the medical field.” 


The need for a welfare department has, as President 
Eisenhower pointed out, long been recognised. It will 
centralise control and improve administration in a number 
of related fields—public health, education, pure food, and 
social security. Most of all, it is recognition that the welfare 
of individual citizens is now an inescapable federal responsi- 
bility and that to discharge it, the salaries, the personnel, 
and the standing of a government department are needed. 
It is probably no accident that the Republicans, who have 
so often been accused of neglecting the poor and under- 
privileged, have made a Department of Welfare their first 
governmental innovation. 
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Fox in the Housing Coop 


T= Senate has confirmed Mr Albert Cole as Admini 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency i 
spite of the members, including Senator Taft, who doubted 
whether it was wise to hand over the government’s flock 
of housing activities to an ex-Congressman who was. and 
still is, an avowed opponent of public housing projects 
Mr Cole’s claim to the appointment rested on the distinc. 
tion of being the only Republican defeated by a Democrat 
last November in Kansas, Mr Eisenhower’s home state. 
Mr Cole has, however, promised to support whatever 
request the President may make for funds for public housing 
under the 1949 Act, which he voted against and which 
authorised the subsidising of 810,000 low-rental units over 
a period of six years. Under pressure of the need for 
economising in money and materials the number being built 
this year has fallen to 35,000 and Congress will hardly 
allow it to go much lower, whatever the President recom. 


NEW HOUSING STARTS 
Non-farm units in thousands; monthy totals 
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mends, for such undertakings have special appeal in the 
cities where the Republicans will be looking for votes in 
1954. Until that election is behind it Congress is unlikely 
to do much about any alternative legislation recommended 
by Mr Cole, whose first task is to study all aspects of the 
government’s housing programme. Both he and the redl 
estate lobby favour a scheme for the reconditioning of 
substandard houses by private enterprise for low-income 
families, instead of building new ones with public funds. 

Since the public housing programme began in 1937, 
only about 300,000 units have been built under it, while 
private builders have been responsible for over 7 million 
new units since 1945. Nevertheless the housing boom has 
a government foundation, the various federal schemes for 
insuring and guaranteeing mortgages. The interest rales 
under these schemes, 4 per cent for loans to ex-servicemen 
and 4} per cent for ordinary borrowers, have always beet 
low and have become markedly so with the recent 
in other interest rates. It is the policy of the new Admins 
tration to restrict credit by pushing these rates still higher, 
and the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board are 00¥ 
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considering whether the government’s housing terms ought 
to be brought into line. Mr Cole favours an increase in 
mortgage rates, but Congress, while it will probably not 
now prohibit it, has no enthusiasm for a change which will 
make ex-servicemen’s homes more expensive. 

Private lending institutions maintain that, without higher 
mortgage rates, there will soon be no money for ex-service- 
men’s homes at all ; it is already difficult to borrow, even 


_ with government guarantees, at 4 per cent. The housing 


statistics hardly “bear out this argument, for the number 
of new units started last year, 1.1 million, was more than 
had been expected and the monthly figures are still rising. 
An increase in mortgage rates for low-cost housing might 
be the straw that would bring a break in that demand for 
new homes which is one of the bases of the country’s 
present prosperity. 


Bitter Medicine for New York 


OVERNOR DEWEY has now submitted his Republican 
G remedies for the desperate financial troubles 
of Democratic New York City. The wealthiest city 
in the world needs $126 million more revenue in the 
year which begins in July, to meet its own operating costs, 
swollen by inflation, higher wages and pensions, and the 
demand for better city services. On the top of this there 
will be a $50 million operating deficit on the city’s publicly 
owned transport system, a source of red ink in many suc- 
cessive budgets because it is considered political suicide to 
make passengers pay their full way. 

In a series of proposals, submitted over a week, in what 
the Democrats called a kind of “ Chinese water torture,” 
Mr Dewey advocated a new transport authority, which 
would be required to balance its books without recourse to 
the city; higher fares would be inevitable. Additional 
general revenues would be found by a constitutional amend- 
ment raising the limit on the city’s power to tax property 
from 2 to 2} per cent, but only half of the yield, about $50 
million, might be collected in any one year—a provision for 
some reserve taxing power which is wise in view of the 
likelihood that the city’s costs are going to continue to go 
up. Mr Dewey.would have the city find most of the rest 
of the money it needs from a payroll tax to be levied both on 
employers and employees. Unpalatable as all this is bound 
to be, the Governor does not think it will do more than 
rescue the city from its present crisis. To put New York 
ona sound financial footing, he suggests that a city manager 
should be appointed. Under such a plan, now in use in 
over a thousand cities, administration is delegated to an 
expert, while the elected officials retain only the policy- 
making decisions. Many sources of Democratic political 
power in the city would dry up. 

The Democrats’ scheme for surmounting the crisis would 
have made property interests and businessmen “ who can 
afford to pay” shoulder most of the load, at least in the 
first instance, and would have left the voter in blissful 
'ghorance of how much his city cost to run. It was bad 
‘nough, to politicians who must seek re-election this year, 
to have this plan turned down by the Republican state 
legislature. But it is an exquisite refinement of torture that 
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Mr Dewey should blandly deny any intention of forcing 
his own scheme down New York City’s throat. It is 
“ permissive” only—a euphemism for saying that city 
officials must themselves take the responsibility for raising 
fares and imposing a payroll tax. New York, like most 
cities, derives all its taxing power from the state, to which 
it owes its corporate existence. But unless it accepts Mr 
Dewey’s bitter medicine, it is likely to get no help at all. 


Freight Up in the Air 


ew York Arrways Inc., which was already conduct- 

ing a mail service by helicopter, has recently started 
the world’s first regularly scheduled helicopter cargo service. 
It is designed to speed the delivery of perishable and high 
priority goods. But speed is not the only argument in favour 
of air freight ; it can also reduce the “ hidden costs” of 
distribution. If goods are sent by air the need for large 
inventories is eliminated, warehousing costs are cut and 
manufacturers are able to reach areas from which they were 
previously barred by lack of a wholesaler or a warehouse. 
Other economies are also possible because heavy packaging 
is not required for air freight and insurance costs are lower. 


Air freight may include anything from a parakeet to a 
ship’s rudder, although industrial machines, electrical pro- 
ducts, spare parts, drugs, flowers and fruit are the most 
frequent loads. The great variety of charges for these 


different types of cargo have, at least according to Pan. 


American World Airways, heid back the growth of air 
freight deliveries across the Atlantic. A number of com- 
panies are, however, now asking the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to authorise them to operate transatlantic freight 
services. Meanwhile, Pan American Airways is arguing 
with the International Air Transport Association for a 
simplified rate structure and for a 45 per cent reduction in 
charges for bulk shipments. This would, in effect, be an 
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extension of the air tourist scheme to freight services and 
would, Pan American officials believe, make it possible 
to undercut the shipping companies on certain types of 
vargo. The company now proposes to go ahead on its 
own, if necessary, charging 35 cents a ton-mile for ship- 
ments weighing over 1,100 pounds. 


Even without this stimulus, the amount of air freight 


handled by American air companies, at home and abroad, 
has expanded by more than 600 per cent during the past 
seven years, to about 240 million ton miles in 1952. But 
despite the boom, the airlines which combine passengers 
and freight service do not appear to find air freight parti- 
cularly profitable, and the all-freight carriers have to rely 
heavily on military orders to supplement their com- 
mercial traffic. The most sanguine enthusiasts for air 
freight know that its future development depends on two 
big factors: air cargo docks are needed at the major airports, 
and new aircraft must be designed, with a high tonnage 
capacity and low operating costs, which are capable of 
carrying an even wider variety of goods than the remodelled 
passenger aircraft now being used. 


Car Competition 


ow that the limit on the number of cars that may be 
built has been removed, and that the raw material 
position is easing, it is predicted that manufacturers will 
turn out over 54 million cars this year, a number exceeded 
only in 1950 when a million more were produced. But 
whether that number of cars can be sold is another 
question, which may be answered during the next three 
months ; for the demand for cars habitually blossoms out 
with the first spring flowers. And car dealers hope that the 
spring sunshine will make the record number of people who 
bought new cars in 1950 decide that the time has come to 
trade in their three-year-old models. Everything is being 
done to encourage them to do so. The best selling point is 
that manufacturers have not raised their prices ; in some 
cases reductions of 10 per cent have been announced. 

Other signs of the growing competition in the industry 
are the variety of styles now being offered and the increased 
amount of optional equipment, such as power-steering and 
automatic headlight dimmers on a wider range of models. 
Manufacturers have also embarked on a horse power race. 
Eight new models feature more powerful engines; the 
Cadillacs head the list with a 210 h.p. V8 engine. (In the 
United States the horse power rating of vehicles is always 
given in terms of brake horse power. By way of comparison 
the American rating of the 10.6 horse power Austin is 
42 brake horse power. 

The popularity of small foreign cars, particularly sports 
car types, has prompted manufacturers to compete in this 
market, too, although only on a limited scale as demand is 
still very small. The Studebaker Corporation has made the 
most ambitious bid with a low-slung, sports-family hybrid 
which seats five. The Kaiser-Frazer Corporation will bring 
out a fibre-glass three-seater sports car in the spring, and 
the Chevrolet Company is also going to produce a two- 
seater with a rakish windscreen. The Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, already in the small car field, intends to market 
‘ another model which will have “foreign appeal” as most 
of it will be built overseas. 
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Manufacturers. have an eye on two other types of ca 
which are well favoured. The increase in suburban livin 
has added to the demand for the multi-purpose estate ie 


and the “ hardtop convertible ” has sold increasip 
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since its introduction in.1949. The name is a CO 
in terms for the hardtop does not fold back or “ convert : 
but when the side windows are lowered the absence - 
centre posts gives the passenger almost as much of pa 
open air feeling as he would have in a really conver) 
convertible. 
Unions in Featherbeds 

HE Taft-Hartley Act, the Supreme Court has decided, 

does not prevent trade unions from cushioning they 
members against unemployment by demanding “ made 
work.” The printers’ union has been upheld in its “ bogus ° 
rule. This requires that when pre-cast mats are used jp 


newspaper offices the compositors should set the copy all 
over again; when this type has been proof-read and 
corrected, it is thrown away. About § per cent of printers’ 
time is spent “setting bogus.” The case was brought by 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association. Similarly, 
musicians in Akron, Ohio, were held not to be violating 
the law when they insisted on being allowed to play before 
and after each performance in a theatre whenever a “ name- 
band ”—that is, one of established reputation—was engaged 
as a star turn. 

The majority - decision made it clear that. however 
wasteful and undesirable such practices may be, al! that the 
Court could do was to interpret the Act; and the Act 
merely prohibits, as an unfair labour practice, the exaction 
of pay “ for services not performed or not to be performed.” 
Featherbeds,. that is, are legal as long as the workers do 
not actually go to sleep in them, even though an insistence 
on made work may be more wasteful and more costly to 
the employer than paying an employee to stand idle. 

The decisions help to sustain the National Labour 
Relations Board, which supported the trade unions in these 
cases, from charges that it is biased in favour of labour. 
But it will add new fuel to the employers’ demand fcr 
revision of the Act by Congress ; the suggestion 1s that the 
ban should be extended to the exaction of payment for 
work “not desired by the employer.” 


SHORTER NOTES 
| of divi- 


American corporations mailed out a record to‘! 
dend cheques in 1952—worth $8.277 billion, compared to 
$8.142 billion in 1951. The extractive industries of oil 
refining and mining showed the largest gains {10m 1951, 
while the greatest decreases were registered by the textile 
and leather industries. 

* 


Stockpiling of 74 strategic materials has been more than 
half completed since the programme began in 104°. accord- 
ing to the Munitions Board’s latest report to Congress. 
Materials actually in government warehouses w'¢ valued 
at $4 billion at the end of 1952, with another $1.8 billios 
worth on order toward the final goal of $7.5 billion, # 
current prices. : 
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y in WA comfort and : 
cave £IOS during March! ~ 


Thrift Season ends March 31st. If you make your 
trip before then and take advantage of TWA’s 
Thrift Season Sky Tourist fares you will make the 
considerable saving of £105 on the standard return 
tare London to New York. 

And if your business takes you beyond New York 
TWA offers you a further saving of up to 37% 
because TWA operates Sky Tourist services to the 
major cities in America. 


Consult your Travel Agent or phone TWA— 

Londoa. Tel : REGent 3211. 

(WA Reservation Service available day and night. 
Manchester. Tel : BLAckfriars 4649. 

Cirmingham. Tel : CENtral 6469. 


— 


Remember, TWA is the only airline flying to 
and across the U.S.A. 

Thrift Season savings apply to all TWA flights, 
including the exclusive Ambassador All-Sleeper. 

Whichever flight you choose you will fly in 
world-proved TWA Constellation comfort—and 
enjoy really friendly service. 

Coronation bookings are increasing. Reservations 
may be hard to get later. Fly now if you possibly can. 


FlYTWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
USA + EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 
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On your desk tomorrow! 





The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, world’s finest 
dictating machine now on immediate delivery! 


AT LAST, production has increased sufficiently to allow the Time-Master’s amazing new recording medium. 


us to offer immediate delivery of the Time-Master, the The Dictabelt is a pliable plastic belt, yet it follows 
world’s finest dictating machine by far. the well-tried Dictaphone principle of cylindrical recor- 


The Time-Master is-the world’s finest. A glance will - ding. In fact it was the invention of the Dictabelt that 
show you. A free trial will convince you. made the Time-Master possible—a neater, better-looking, 
. . ° e ° s we : ‘Pe . ; “fi ar ‘or tore! 

For here is electronic dictation at its best. Simple, more efficient dictating machine than ever befor: 
clear, accurate. Just speak your letters, notes or memo- Ask at your local Dictaphone office for a demonstra- 
randa. There they are, recorded on plastic Dictabelts, tion and details of free trial. 





Pliable filable Dictabelt takes 15 full minutes Just sit back and speak your thoughts—the Secretary transcribes easily, ac’ itely using 
of crystal-clear constant-quality recording. sensitive microphone catches every word. No feather-light ‘‘Magic Ear.”’ No‘ patches” 
q May be mailed in an ordinary envelope. fiddling controls—simple and automatic. —constant-quality recording throughout. 
Pind c nnn ine MWC Eaamnom ss oo 8enle! 
GT; ' Cut out this coupon now 
DI APH O N E : Dictaphone Co. Lid., Dept. O 17/19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. 
; Please send me further details of the Dictaphone Time léTs 
Registered Trade Mark oN oe . eos Megat t te ee hoe oS nnnenne 
GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION ; i 
9 ONIN sical se fo eee a 
MADE IN GREAT RRITATN. Branch Offices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK : 
DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE, ' Address lad ek 1. <i a  camewe anamenonennere 
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The World Overseas 





Difficult Days for French Communists 


HAT French Communists dwell “in a house of glass ” 
Tis is a proud boast of Auguste Lecoeur, the Marat and 
conscience of the party. In fact, it is true that the torments 
and inne - workings of Communism’in France, of a revolu- 
os movement im a bourgeois® setting, are open to 
outside scrutiny more than anywhere else, ‘The five million 
Frenc! h Communist voters and their deputies and Central 
Committee are the visible part of an iceberg whose founda- 
tions are obviously below the surface and in Moscow. 
During the past.tem months, moreover, the ice has been 


rumbling and éracking and important chunks: have been’ 


falling into the sea. Today, the leaders of French Com- 
munism would be the last to deny that their party is in a 
critical state, and it is with more than formal insistence that 
“7 a »peal for. unity and discipline. 

st May, under the direction of M. Duclos, the Peceith 
rcs nunist party attempted to regain momentum through 
violence, but its anti-Ridgway riots were a total failure. 
At once, the party line shifted and mob action was 
repudiated. It was mecessary, however, to find a scape- 
goat, and with singular lack of foresight M. Duclos chose 
M. Marty. Now, whatever his record of brutalities during 
the Spanish Civil War or his lack of personal charm, 
M. Marty could’ command a good deal of adherence from 
the rank and file ‘because of his near-legendary fidelity to 
the party since the 1920s and his condottiere record in the 
Resistance. M, Marty refused to make the required self- 
criticism ; he grappled on to the party, and although he 
has finally been excommunicated and branded as a police 
informer he loosened a good deal of rock when he fell. 

In order to divert attention from their own ‘internal diffi- 
culties, the leaders*of the party launched a major propa- 
ganda campaign against. France’s colonial policies and ‘the 
anomalies of French political justice at home.. But they 
mistimed their liberal indignation, for France is, at this 
on going through a stage of resurgent nationalism 

even imperialism ; and as General De Gaulle has been 
am ck to realise, the surest way of getting votes at present 
is to stress the greatness and permanence of France’s 
colonial empire. Nor was there much popular sympathy 
forthcoming when M. Le Léap and other Communist trade 
union leaders were put in prison for “ undermining military 
mor ale and inciting to mutiny against the war in Indo- 

in 14a 

Usually the French conscience is extremely sensitive 
about questions of judicial procedure and abuse of authority 
by the police, and there is no doubt that Communists both 


in France itself and in North Africa have been severely 
farassed. But just when the Central Committee was assum- 


ing the guise of defender of individual liberties, there came 
the Prague trial and the sudden explosion of Soviet anti- 
semitism. It has been fascinating to watch how French 
Communist theoreticians and propagandists have tried to 
fit into the mould forged for them further east. It is clear 
that M. Duclos and ‘his partisans were caught off guard ; 
in turn, they sought to propound the necessary distinctions 
between anti-semitism and anti-Zionism, or to deny 
altogether that the Jewish question had played a part in the 


‘ Slansky affair or in the.purge of Moscow doctors. The 
“French people, however, have a keen sense both of logic 


and of ridicule and many, even amongst the most hardened 
of the party, have found it difficult to gain conviction from 
the tortuous dialectics offered by MM. Stil and Joliot-Curie. 
As a result of internal strife and the cruel indiscretions 
of their comrades abroad, the French Communists have 
been losing support. Their only major evening paper, Ce 
Soir, has had to close down and ’Humanité itself, that daily 
bundle of indignation and Sovietised grammar, is down to 
a circulation of 180,000 after having passed the half-million 
mark after the war. In the provinces also, the Communist 
cells have had to cook their membership accounts by claim- 
ing that new cells were being created when, in point of 
fact, it was merely a question of dividing the old ones. The 
core of the party, such:as in the “ little Stalingrads” of 
certain Paris suburbs and in the northern industrial centres, 
is untouched, but a revolutionary party has to be in forward 
motion if it is to survive. M. Duclos, following Stalin’s 
directive, thought he had the answer: French Communism 
was to rally a “ patriotic” national front, including all 
shades of opinion from the Catholic neutralists to the 
fiercely anti-American progressistes.on the extreme left. 
The creation of such a. national - front, however, 
demanded an architect combining impeccable orthodoxy 
with wide popularity; hence the mounting anxiety of 
French Communists for the messianic return of Maurice 
Thorez, who has been ill in Moscow for more than two 
years. Early in the winter, it looked as if the lost leader 
was about to come home. M. Thorez’s brief appearance 
during the XIXth Party Congress in Moscow was hailed as 
proof of complete recovery at the hand of Soviet medicine. 


His very cottage was ready and beflagged just outside Paris... 


But immediately after the Congress, M. Thorez suffered 
another stroke and his absence from Stalin’s funeral seems 
to confirm other evidence that he is either dead or totally 
paralysed ; every ‘effort has been made to hide this from 
the rank and file in France. M. Thorez’s disappeatance 
means not only that plans for a popular front are under- 
mined, but also that the entire question of the leadership. of 
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French Communism remains to be decided by ambitious 
men in Paris and the new directives from Moscow. 

For some time now the minor wolves inside the Central 
Committee have been manceuvring for position. This has 
been disguised by a constant appeal to the name and teach- 
ings of the absent M. Thorez which has served not only to 
impose an outward semblance of solidarity, but also to 
prevent M. Duclos from achieving the stature of an undis- 
puted leader and heir to Thorez. Although he is an astute 
parliamentarian and a veteran in the labyrinth of party 
intrigue, M. Duclos has definitely been losing his grip. He 
accepted both the blame attached to the failure of the May 
riots and the full onus of rank-and-file bewilderment and 
anger at the expulsion of Marty ; in other words, he can 
be blamed both for having adopted a false line of violence 
in the first place and also for having caused the downfall of 
its most loyal and reputed supporter. Nor is it certain, as 
yet, that M. Duclos’ subsequent veering to a popular front 
conception is in tune with the present outlook in the 
Kremlin. 

There is a good deal of evidence that M. Duclos is in a 
shaky position and it is remarkable that the message sent 
by Thorez to the Soviet Central Committee at the time of 
Stalin’s death was signed only with his name. It is likely 
that Moscow has not yet decided who should succeed to 
the pro-consulship in Paris. The French delegation to 
Stalin’s funeral was, it is true, headed by M. Duclos and 
composed of his stalwarts—M. Waldeck Rochet of the 


What Next in Czechoslovakia? 


FROM. OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 


HE sudden death of President Gott- 


apparently to his discredit. 
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Political Bureau, M. Stil, the party’s chief propagandist anq 
Stalin Prize winner, and M. Fargue, the leader of the French 
“peace movement.” But it is M. Auguste Lecoeur on whom 
Moscow’s eyes may really be fixed. M. Lecoeur has kept 
in the background and has built up a reputation for for. 
midable orthodoxy and unfailing vigilance. During 3 visit 
t» Moscow several years ago, he had the happy thought of 
getting to know Mr Malenkov; and when M. Duclos shifted 
most openly to the united front view, M. Lecoeur’s voice 
was heard in a cautious warning about the danger of “ the 
opportunist deviation.” That may one day be reckoned 
the moment at which the bells tolled for M. Duclos. The 
latter, moreover, has never succeeded in establishing close 
personal contact with the working man, and M. | ecoeur 
has been careful to cultivate the support of the powerful 
trade union leader, Benoit Frachon. 

It remains to be seen whether M. Duclos has been able 
to win Moscow to his cause and whether he wil! return 
bearing the mantle of Thorez. His failures over the past 
year make this unlikely, and Mr Malenkov, whose faith in 
Signor Togliatti may not be too great, is probably looking 
for a new man in Western Europe. What Moscow no doubt 
fails to realise is that the French Communists have to act 
their drama on a public stage, under the constant threat of 
being howled down or having the spectators walk out, 
Communism as a technique of assassination tempered by 
announcements over the loud-speakers is not possible in 
France. 


President’s death. Will it do so or will 
the office be abolished ? And if it is 
not abolished whom will it elect ? There 
have been indications recently that Mr 
Gottwald, not necessarily in accord with 


Mr Zapotocky, was grooming the vener- 
But the 








wald only three days after his return 
from the funeral of his mentor, Mr 
Stalin, has left the Premier, Antonin 
Zapotocky, the sole outstanding figure on 
the Czechoslovak political scene. Of the 
three who staged the Communist coup 
@état of February, 1948—Gottwald 
Slansky and Zapotocky—the survivor is 
the least impressive. Slansky was the 
chief organiser of the coup and received 
the thanks of Mr Gottwald, as head 
of the Communist party, for his efforts 
in that capacity. After the coup it was 
Mr Gottwald whose name was used to 
inspire the party and to hearten the 
people. Indeed, during the six months 
before he died, the name of Gottwald 
took precedence even over that of Stalin 
himself in the public utterances of mem- 
bers of the Czechoslovak Communist 
party and Government. 

But so far as Mr Zapotocky is con- 
cerned, his role during the whole of the 
post-coup period has mainly been that 
of whipper-in of the allegedly unruly 
workers amongst whom he has grown 
increasingly unpopular. The workers 
did not know much about Slansky and 
in general cared less. They rather liked 
Mr Gottwald, which was why he and his 
wife became the butt of countless jokes, 


workers have come to hate Mr Zapotocky 
as the man who is determined to hold 
their noses ever closer to the grindstone 
and who has changed the face of the 
trade unions so that they are now the 
weapon of the employer against the 
helpless worker instead of the worker’s 
shield against the employer’s exactions. 
His position may be vulnerable if he 
turns out not to be the right man to 
persuade the worker to put his last 
ounce into building socialism in the 
Soviet Union. At present Mr Zapotocky 
has a strong following in the Party 
Presidium ; but any following, especially 
a Communist one, melts away with start- 
ling suddenness if the person followed 
is seen to be losing ground. It cannot 
be said that this is happening to Mr 
Zapotocky. But it can definitely be 
said that it will do so if he does not 
take care. 

The strength, or weakness, of Mr 
Zapotocky’s position should begin to 
show itself when the Presidium of the 
Czechoslovak Communist party meets 
to decide what to do now President 
Gottwald is dead. Under the Constitu- 
tion (Art. 72) the National Assembly 
should also meet to elect a successor 
within 14 days from the date of the 


able 75-year-old Professor Nejedly to 
take the post so that Mr Gottwald could 
take a more active part in the day-to-day 
affairs of the state than is permitted to 
the President. This would have meant 
the virtual elimination of Mr Zapotocky. 
With any man but Mr Gottwald in the 
President’s chair, the reins of power in 
Czechoslovakia are,’ from the constitu- 
tional “standpoint, very definitely in the 
hands of the Premier. It is the Premier 
who directs the whole of the Govern- 
ment’s work, co-ordinates the activity 
of all the central departments and super- 
vises the implementation of the Govern- 
ment’s programme. Mr Gottwald, how- 
ever, in spite of Art. 88, managed to 
maintain his own presidential chancery 
side by side with that of the Premier, 
and several, perhaps more than several, 
of the Ministers were his men, notably, 
of course, his son-in-law Dr Alexei 
Cepicka, the Minister of Defence, who 
accompanied Mr Gottwald to Moscow 
for Stalin’s funeral. So did Mr Bacilek, 
the Minister of National Security. Mr 
Zapotocky himself was not one of the 
delegates. Nor was Mr Vaclav David, 
the new Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
It goes without saying that in a police 
state the security forces wield enormous, 
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though not necessarily decisive, power, 
and that when the army and the security 
forces are both on the same side they 
can play a very important role in de- 
ciding the future of the state. Can Mr 
Zapotocky rely on the full co-operation 
of the two men who accompanied Mr 
Gottwald to Moscow last week? 

It should be remembered that the 
economic situation in Czechoslovakia 
will influence future developments. 
Food is undeniably short, mainly because 
of the Government’s policy on the one 
hand of making it impossible for the 
individual farmer to function, and on the 
other of punishing him because he is 
unable to produce what-he is ordered 
to produce. Czechoslovakia is thus very 
dependent on Soviet food supplies. But 
it looks as if Moscow is refusing further 
help unless the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment makes up its shortfall in deliveries 
of war material and other industrial pro- 
ducts. The new Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Mr Richard Dvorak, who took 
over this thankless post from Dr Gregor 
last year, has been in Moscow since 
December. Even more significant, per- 
haps, is the fact that another leading 
Minister, the head of the State Planning 
Office, Mr Josef Puvik, was already in 
Moscow when the late President arrived 
for Mr Stalin’s funeral. So was Mr 
Julius Maurer, who vacated the Ministry 
of Heavy Industry last January on being 
assigned to “other duties,” the nature 
of which was not specified, but which 
is now seen to be connected with de- 
liveries of heavy industrial goods to the 


Soviet Union. The fact that these two 
men were in Moscow was kept secret 
until the announcement that they were 
at the aerodrome to meet Mr. Gottwald. 
Finally, it should be noted that the 
chief Soviet delegate attending the 
funeral of Mr Gottwald was Marshal 
Bulganin, the newly appointed Minister 
of Defence, and that he took with him 
Colonel General Kobolov, another high 
ranking officer, in spite of the fact that 
Mr Gottwald was never a soldier except 
as a very young private in the Austro- 
Hungarian army during World War I. 

It is too soon to add up this somewhat 
miscellaneous collection of facts. Among 
other things, however, they certainly 
point to the fact that Moscow is con- 
cerned about the state of security in 
Czechoslovakia in the present chaotic 
condition of industry, transport and 
agriculture and the undeniable lack of 
discipline in the ranks of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party itself. Equally 
certainly they all have a bearing on 
Czechoslovakia’s future now that Mr 
Gottwald has so unexpectedly been 
removed from the scene. It only needs 
to be added that when Mr Stalin dis- 
appeared, the question of his succession 
had already been discussed with him and 
apparently settled with his approval. 
But as far as is known, the succession 
in Czechoslovakia had not been settled 
when President Gottwald died. And 
even if it had been, it would still be 
necessary for his successor to prove to 
the discomfiture of all rivals that he is 
the man to succeed him. 


Plan and Budget in India 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN_ INDIA 


NCE upon a time, before the 

British left, the Indian Congress 
was a movement. Today, after last year’s 
elections, it has become a party, and a 
party with a programme: the carrying 
out of the Five Year Plan. Nowhere has 
this been shown more strikingly than in 
the field of finance. Political scientists 
have traditionally believed that the 
Weakness of universal-suffrage democ- 
Tacies is their tendency to treat all taxa- 
tion merely as a means of soaking the 
rich for the benefit of the rest of the 
electorate. The Congress party has 
shown itself, on the contrary, pre- 
pared to tax the ordinary man and to 
leave the rich to continue to do such 
Saving as the already very high rate of 
tax it inherited permits. Direct taxa- 
ton now provides only £120 million out 
of a budget of £330 million, whereas at 
the end of the war it provided nearly 
half the total. 
This is undoubtedly the right policy. 
Indian Super-tax and corporation tax 
Fates are nearly as high as in England, 


and in India too they are having serious 
effects upon the capacity of business to 
expand or even, in the crucial jute 
industry, for example, to replace its 
equipment at adequate speed. But it is 
also a very courageous policy in the 
states, even more than at the centre. 
Within the last year, the Government of 
Bombay has faced two road haulage 
strikes in order to increase its transport 
tax, the Government of Saurashtra has 
had on several occasions to fire on rioters 
in order to impose a sales tax, and the 


Government of Uttar Pradesh first kept — 


for itself the financial benefit arising 
from the abolition of the zemindars 
(landlords) and now proposes to raise 
the rate on irrigation water. Indeed, 
even prohibition, one of Mr Gandhi's 
favourite policies and a directive 
principle in the Constitution, has been 
affected. No further areas have been 
brought under prohibition for some 
time, and the centre is exerting increas- 
ing pressure on Bombay and Madras to 
give it up in the interest of revenue. 


sit 


This has so far met with no, success, but 
it is probable that when the new: Andhra 
State is carved out of Madras this 
summer, it will meet its deficit by 
abolishing prohibition. 


Food Subsidies Abolished 

The second year of the Five Year Plan 
will finish on March 31st, and by then 
£450 million of the total of £1,550 
million will have been spent. The tempo 
is increasing, and the central Budget for 
the year 1953-54, presented a few weeks 
ago, reveals the Government’s determina- 
tion to speed it further. In 1953-54 the 
centre and the states, between them, are 
expected to spend £300 million, and the 
centre’s own capital expenditure (includ- 
ing loans to states), is to go up from £124 
million in 1952-53 to £166 million. 
Almost all of this expenditure, more- 
over, is on projects with a high capacity 
to increase the national income. Thus, 
nearly {£15 million is for railway 
rehabilitation, to which, ever since 1947, 
the Government of India has given first 
priority ; nothing holds up development 
more than a shortage of waggon and line 
capacity. A sum of £374 million is for 
the great multi-purpose schemes which, 
over the next few years, will bring 
irrigation to millions of extra acres and 
provide hundreds of thousands of kilo- 
watts of extra electric power. Nearly 
£35 million (including £44 million of 
revenue expenditure) is for the com- 
munity projects, extension services and 
grow-more-food scheme by which it is 
hoped to raise, in a way previously 
regarded as quite visionary, the low 
yields of Indian agriculture. 

How completely the Government of 
India’s policy is now based on the Plan 
is shown even by changes in ordinary 
civil revenue expenditure. Food sub- 
sidies, which still cost over £15 million 
in 1952-53, are being finally abolished ; 
that form of the welfare state which con- 
sists of subsidising consumption is 
obviously incompatible with planning 
for more saving and more investment. 
On the other hand there are increases in 
expenditure on social and primary educa- 
tion, the uplift of aboriginals and un- 
touchables and the development of 
handloom and small scale industry ; ail 
these are strictly in accord with the social 
objectives of the Plan, and most are 
necessary if the villager is to be fitted 
to play his ptoper role in economic 
development. 

The Finance Minister’s difficulty is 
that, although he has once more been 
able to balance his revenue budget, 
despite the diversion of £15} million of 
revenue to the states in accordance with 
the Finance Commission’s recent recom- 
mendations, he cannot balance his capital 
budget. Two-thirds of the £156 million 
involved have been left uncovered, to be 
provided for by running down the cash 
balances, or creating money. This is not 
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quite as inflationary as it looks. Releases 
of sterling balances and Colombo Plan 
aid should counteract perhaps half of it, 
and if the increase in production which 
occurred last year continues it will absorb 
some more. The Finance Minister has, 
moreover, a certain amount of room for 
manceuvre ; prices dropped by 13 per 
cent in 1952, though they are now begin- 
ning to rise again. Nevertheless, the fact 
that so cautious a Finance Minister as 
Mr Deshmukh should have been pre- 
pared to run any inflationary risks—and 


Europe’s Economy. Since the War—I 


both cotton and the stock exchange 
responded to the Budget with immediate - 
rises—shows more clearly than anything 
that he has done before, just how 
determined India is that its Plan should 
go through... It also shows how much 
could be achieved here by quite limited 
amounts of aid. A sum of £100 million 
a year could mean the difference between 
grinding sacrifice and reasonable belt 
tightening, dangerous inflation and 
stable prosperity, 


Western Europe’s Uphill Struggle 


OR its sixth annual survey the 

Secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe decided to review 
not only last year’s progress but the path 
travelled by the European economy since 
the war. It has produced over 200 pages 
of impressive and detailed analysis and 
almost as many pages of tables and 
notes. It should prove invaluable as a 
source of intelligently and lucidly pre- 
sented material on Europe’s postwar 
economy. It is proposed here to sketch 
some of the findings on Western Europe 
and to leave East European development 
for a later article. 

Seen in perspective Western Europe’s 
recovery seems an uphill, almost 
Sisyphean, struggle. The chief aim— 
that of fitting Europe into the new 


pattern of world economy—still looms- 


far on the horizon,despite most notable 
achievements both in production and 
trade. By 1947 most countries recovered 
their prewar level of industrial output. 
In the following five years Germany— 
a late starter—exceeded the prewar level 
by about one-fifth and the’ rest of the 
area by appfoximately one half. Till 
1951 Europe enjoyed an almost uninter- 
rupted period of prosperity which con- 
trasted most favourably with the vagaries 
of the’interwar years. 

On the other hand, it is now more 
clearly realised that this continued boom 
was not really the result of conscious 
policy and that the slackening demand 
was boosted first by the Korean War 
and then by increasing defence expendi- 
tures. Still, in spite of these factors, 
and of continued American prosperity 


and aid, European production and trade 
have made no progress since mid-1951. 


Even while the expansion lasted, and 
even though exports in most countries 
accounted for a higher proportion of the 
national income than before the war, 
Western Europe was unable to eliminate 
its trade deficit. In 1950 and 1951 it 
was still running well above $3,000 
million. The following table comparing 


the programme outlined by the OEEC in 
1948 and actual performance shows 
that Europe was unable to fit its imports 
into the planned pattern and that in 
consequence, exports, though much 
closer to the targets, proved insufficient. 
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The apparent improvement jy 
Burope’s balance with the dolla: area in 
1952 should not obscure the ,e.! prob- 
lem, The gap was not narrowed 
through the finding of aii. mative 
sources of supply, but merely through 
a cut in dollar imports—a t \porary 
reduction resulting in a depletion of 
stocks. The Survey stresses some of 
the weaknesses in Europe's present 
dependence on the United States. Fo, 
instance, the scale of Europe’s present 
exports to the United States i; largely 
the result of America’s exceptiona!|y high 
level of defence expenditure. A {ajj ip 
this expenditure would have the indirect 
effect of causing American producers to 
claim a share in the United Stares’ of. 
shore purchases in Europe. 
The chief potential danger is | 
an American recession and the effects jt 
would have on the sterling area ip 
particular and on Europe in general. 
Yet, even dismissing this possibility and 
allowing for small doses of American 
aid in times of stress, the 
estimates that Western Europe 


dviously 


Survey 


must 


TRADE OF OEEC COUNTRIES WITH OTHER AREAS 
(000 million of dollars at 1948-49 prices, f.o.b.) 


I 

1951-52 

Actual 
North and Central America .... 5-30 
South America .........7..... 1-20 
Independent sterling area ...... 2°30 
Other non-participating........ 1-35 

Manbertt Bara «oo nas Scie sss 1-40t 
Total non-participating........ 11-55 
British dependencies$ ......... 1-15 
French dependenciest ......... 1-05 
Benelux dependencies§ ..,..... 0-25 
ROOM «bi cxanaeWee ss ckeaiedens 14-00 


+ Including Finland and Jugoslavia. 


eee, 








mports Exports 
1982-4 1951-52 | 1952.53 
Programme Actual Programme 

3°80 2:45 2-10 
8 1-60 2:00 
3- 3-05 3:10 
1-40 1-40 1-40 
2-20t 1-25 2-00 
12-80 9-75 10-60 
0-95 1-20 1-00 
0-80 2°70 0:95 
0-40 0-25 )-25 
14°95 12-90 2°80 


t Metropolitan country onl) 


§ Including Indonesia. 


A certain dose of optimism was only 
natural after the war. True, the loss of 
Europe’s foreign income, its great 
indebtedness to the United States, the 
worsening of the terms of trade—all 
these have become commonplaces of 
postwar economics. Yet, it was difficult 
to realise the full revolutionary impact 
of American expansion on the world 
setting. The Survey aptly describes 
this state of affairs: 

. where a host of countries, through 
the dwindling away of supplies from 
alternative sources, have become increas- 
ingly dependent on a single main pro- 
ducing area for many of their essential 
import neé¢ds and where the world 
market to which they must address 
themselves suffered the bodily with- 
drawal of some of its important members 
and the emergence of strong resistance 


to the free operation of market forces in 
other major countries, 


make an adjustment of at least $2,000 to 
$2,500 million. In order to strengthen 
currency reserves and relax discrimina- 
tory practices the adjustment would have 
to be somewhere around $4,000 million. 


The remedies proposed are broadly 
similar to those advocated in the latest 
OEEC annual report. Europe must 
increase its direct dollar earnings ; raise 
the output of foodstuffs and raw 
materials within its own territory and ia 
other non-dollar areas ; it must displace 
American goods, particularly in Europe 
and its dependencies ; it must channel 
its investments in these dependencies 10 
such a way as to both cut dollar imports 
and increase dollar earnings. In all such - 
schemes the United States should neces- 
sarily play a preponderant ‘ole. 
American tariff policy could play havoc 
with European export plans and the, 
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your 
mental age? 


OUR DAILY NEWSPAPER, for example, 

must give some clue to your intelli- 
gence. Why did you choose it? Is it a paper 
you are proud of? 

Some people judge ‘a newspaper by. its 
circulation. But you will more often find 
that a high reputation and a fairly low 
circulation go together. The Manchester 
Guardian is not and never will be for the 
millions. It is for those who relish wit, good 
writing, honest reporting, clear thinking. 

Many people today are so hypnotised by 
their present daily reading that they are 
seriously underestimating their mental pow- 
ers. As a refreshing change, try reading the 
Manchester Guardian. It will talk to you 
as an intelligent adult. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 








80, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


24, Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
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This warm, friendly personal subscription to our letters to 
friends conveys also a message of truth and honesty. It is 
strange that these words are not used more often in business. 
Yet how appropriate they are, especially in such a relation- 
ship as must exist when the Bank is appointed as Executor 
or Trustee. 


Hence it is that more and more use is being made of the 
Bank’s services as Executor and Trustee as realisation is 
growing that the holder of such offices must combine an 
intimate and personal approach with experience and 
continuity. 

The Manager of any of our branches will be glad to supply 
information and to hand you a copy of our Executor and 
Trustee pamphlet. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE: 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Branches of the Department at— 


16, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 28-30, Park Rew, Leeds, 1. 


9, Highgate, Kendal, 


Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1952) £361,095,426 
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re-est2blishment of a triangular pattern 


of trade must largely. depend on 
American willingness to share the burden 
of investment in undeveloped areas. 
Implicitly, however, this Survey seems 
to pin less hopes on American conces- 
sions than did its OBREC predecessor. 
In the short rum it seems to have less 


faith in Europe’s competitive abilities 
and to reconcile itself to the necessary 
evil of ousting American goods from 
Europe and its*sphere of influence by 
discrimination if necessary. At the same 


time, however, it advocates the concen- 
tration of European investment not in 
sheltered fields, but in the very branches 
struggling against American competition. 
In :o<t West European engineering pro- 
duction was 60 per cent above prewar 
and its exports to other areas were more 
than two-fold higher. European imports 
of engineering products, though account- 
ing for only 4 per cent of total produc- 
tion, are still an important dollar import 
item. Engineering also provides the 
best prospect for the continued expan- 
sion of European exports. Hence it is 
on engineering that the main stress 
must be laid in investment and this must 
be accompanied by a steady, if selective, 
investment in energy and steel. Output 
of both steel and engineering should 
develop faster than home demand, which 
in turn should expand quicker than 
national income. Agriculture is another 
field where a stepping-up of investment 
is urged, 

A cynic could comment that in all this 
there is nothing new. Indeed, Europe 
could be compared to a pati¢nt who, 
despite some improvement is not yet off 
the danger list. In periods of temporary 
recovery he is reluctant to follow the 
prescribed diet. Yet time and again 
eminent doctors remind him of the 
gravity of his case. Indeed, the main 
purpose of this survey was to make it 
iain that there is no hope of recovery 
thout a major operation. The chief 
ope is that the patient, though in better 
health, has become aware that he cannot 
red merely with palliatives. 


(To be concluded) 
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(}\ \RTERLY ECONOMIC REPORTS are 
now available on nearly seventy 
countries, These reports give informa- 
ud opinion on matters of concern 
to exporters and investors; they are 
‘concise and have comprehensive statis- 
tical sections, A descriptive leaflet 
may be obtained from The Economist 
Intelligenee Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, $.W.1. . 
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Life in Kenya 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN NAIROBI 


HE few thousand white people in 

Kenya are fighting a war of 
ambush that could ‘conceivably spread 
in one form or another beyond Kenya’s 
borders. The wind of unrest carries 
the sparks of the African bush fire, and 
the bush is very dry. That is one 
reason why there should be a better 
understanding of what this war is all 
about. 

No visiting journalist can spend even 
a few hours in Nairobi without dis- 
covering that the white people of Kenya 
genuinely and bitterly feel that their 
position is misunderstood abroad, and 
especially in Britain. And for this they 
blame the visiting journalists. An 
unhappy consequence is that many 
Kenyans adopt a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude towards these professionally 
inquiring visitors that breeds further 
misunderstanding on both sides: 

There have certainly been faults on 
both sides. Kenya accusations of whole- 
sale anti-settler bias in the British press 
are grossly exaggerated. But in this 
small colony (small, that is, in terms of 
white population) a report that “the 
settlers are howling for Kikuyu blood ” 
receives swift and inflated publicity. 
On the other hand, a {£40,000 “‘Truth 
About Kenya” Fund will hardly undo 
the damage created when angry settlers 
trounce as “another bloody Bolshie” 
any journalist who does not immediately 
agree that Kenya’s policies are perfect. 

Where does the truth lie? Whether 
or not the Mau Mau terrorism is rooted 
in genuine Kikuyu grievances, what has 
shaken the settlers is the wide and deep 
gulf that has been revealed between 
European and some African minds. One 
farmer said: “Before Roger Ruck, his 
wife, and their child were murdered, the 
Mau Mau executioners debated for 
three days whether the victims should 
be the Rucks or a neighbouring family. 
This discussion was held in Kikuyu huts 
on the Rucks’ land. Every Kikuyu 
employed by the Rucks knew what was 
being discussed. Some of them had 
been in the Rucks’ employment for 
years. Not one gave the slightest hint 
of what was afoot.” 

When Mau Mau oath administrators 
arrived on Mr Michael Blundell’s farm 
several of his Kikuyu workers were 
tortured into taking the oath. They 
were held down on the ground, beaten, 
and half-strangled. These sinister cere- 
monies were held with the full know- 
ledge of all or most of the Kikuyu on 
the farm. Only one dared warn the 
Blundells of what was going on. The 
chief torturer was a well-mannered and 
well-educated young Kikuyu who had 


enjoyed the Blundells’ full confidence. 

Life in Nairobi continues almost 
normally. It is in the outlying scattered 
farms that the terror holds full sway. 
Each night, as darkness falls, the ten- 
sion builds up. No man can be sure 
that he or his family will live to see a 
new dawn. In nearly all cases the 
victims of Mau Mau have been savagely 
mutilated, chopped literally to pieces. 
And the farmers can no longer trust any 
Kikuyu. One Kikuyu said frankly to 
his employer: “I am leaving you now. 
I have been in your service 20 years. I 
have been forced to take the oath, and 
any night I may be ordered to kill you. 
I don’t want to do. that, but I cannot 
break the oath, so I must go away.” 

What is the hold this oath has on the 
Kikuyu? No white man seems to 
know. But its power cannot be doubted. 
It is this that has driven even a liberal- 
minded man like Mr Michael Blundeil, 
the acknowledged political leader of the 
white settlers, to the reluctant con- 
clusion that “reforms” are not, at any 
rate for the time being, the answer to 
Mau Mau. Such blindly savage 
fanaticism, he feels, cannot be fought, 
or appeased, by providing schools and 
lavatories. Mr Blundell’s explanation is 
that the Kikuyu have been compelled 
to try to assimilate 2,000 years of 
Western ideas of progress in 50 years, 
and their minds have suddenly rebelled. 
The Mau Mau, he feels, is sheer 
atavism. If he should be right, it points 
a disturbing conclusion for other parts 
of Africa. 


Overcrowded Kikuyu Reserves 


More mundane causes of unrest do 
of course enter into the picture, what- 
ever the white settlers may say. The 
Kikuyu who take no active part in Mau 


Mau attacks, but who give the Mau Mau . 


gangs at -least passive support, for 
example, by concealing their where- 
abouts and supplying them with food, 
are not just terrorised into doing so. 
The Mau Mau gets a degree of Kikuyu 
sympathy which is not entirely born of 
fear (though Mau Mau reprisals against 
informers are terrible and swift). There 
can be little doubt that probably the 
majority of the Kikuyu believe the 
whites stole their land. It is quite easy 
in most cases to show that, in fact, this 
belief is false. Unfortunately what 
matters is that the belief is tenaciously 
held. And, whatever the reasons—a 
rapid increase in the Kikuyu population 
is certainly one—the Kikuyu reserves 
are overpeopled. The overcrowding is 
now in process of being greatly aggra- 
vated by the wholefale eviction of 
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Kikuyu “squatters” from white farms. 

The evicting farmers, who say they 
have no choice (but a fair number of 
farmers disagree and condemn the 
wholesale evictions) are at present try- 
ing to replace Kikuyus with workers 
from other tribes. It is not yet known 
how far this can succeed. The Kipsigis 
and others who are being brought in 
to replace the Kikuyus are demanding, 
and getting, up to three times the wages 
the Kikuyus got. What effect this will 
have on the Kenya economy remains to 
be seen. Meanwhile, some farmers at 
any rate are by no means sure that these 
other tribesmen, though in general anti- 
Kikuyu, are therefore necessarily pro- 
white. They hold that the newcomers 
are sitting on the fence waiting to see 
how things will go. Among these other 
tribes there have in the past been 
troublesome secret societies which might 
suddenly be revived in imitation of Mau 
Mau, if the latter should continue to 
score victories. 

No one knows how long the present 
semi-guerrilla warfare might last. 
Meanwhile the white farmers live in a 
state of virtual siege, their nerves 
tightening and crawling at every night 
sound, their families in peril. A man 
takes a revolver into the bathroom with 
him, or even to cross from one chair to 
another in his living-room (so does his 
wife). He dares not trust his own 
domestic servants. And his only alter- 
native to this way of life is to abandon 
a farm in which he has probably sunk 


his entire life-savings, and start again 
from scratch. It is understandable that 
such farmers should be demanding more 
vigorous action to end the terror. 

It is quite probable that ugly things 
are now happening in Kenya. The 
number of Kikuyu shot “trying to 
escape,” for “refusing to halt,” or 
“attempting to wrest a sten-gun from 
a guard while under arrest,” has 
suddenly risen. Yet the Kikuyu are 
said by the whites to be inherently 
cowardly people. It is either a brave 
or a very desperate man who will try 
with his bare hands to wrest a sten-gun 
from his guard. On the other hand, the 
appalling ferocity of the Mau Mau 
terrorists must never be lost sight of: 
they have strangled, decapitated, 
chopped to pieces and burned alive their 
victims—the overwhelming majority of 
whom so far have been black, not white. 

“Even when this show is over,” a 
white farmer said, “we shall have to 
carry guns for forty years.” The 
accuracy of this gloomy prediction per- 
haps depends on how quickly the imme- 
diate Mau Mau terror can be ended. _ If, 
as is hoped, the approaching rainy 
season drives the gangs down from the 
upper slopes of the Aberdare range, a 
really large-scale military operation 
might prove far more effective and 
hardly more costly than the present 
commando-type operations ; these 
appear so far to have still left the Mau 
Mau with the initiative, while tempers 
daily get uglier and nerves more frayed. 


Conflict in Guatemala 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N Guatemala, the largest of the 

Central American republics, govern- 
ment and opposition are-now locked in 
conflict over the land reform pro- 
gramme, and the situation presents a 
clear opportunity for the small but very 
strong Communist party. In this iso- 
lated country, where the Indian 
majority was for centuries exploited 
more or less ruthlessly by a small caste 
of white and mestizo landowners, the 
revolution of 1944, which overthrew the 
Ubico dictatorship, set in motion a train 
of social, political and economic change 
that has gone forward throughout the 
terms of office of Presidents Arevalo and 
Arbenz. Guatemala is the only Latin 
American republic in which orthodox 
Stalinists openly share in the govern- 
ment. 

On paper, their share is not large. 
The Labour party—the Communists 
adopted this title last year—is only one 
of five parties that support the govern- 
ment. The strongest of the others is 
Revolutionary Action, the first party of 


the Guai-cmalan revolution, which began 
as an indigenous national party some- 
what like the Apristas in Peru ; but the 
Communists infiltrated it, and although 
their present leader, Sehor Jose Manuel 
Fortuny, later led a group out of it to 
form an official Communist party, Revo- 
lutionary Action has continued to work 
closely with them. National Renovation 
is a smaller, declining party, sometimes 
said to consist simply of personal friends 
of ex-president Arevalo. The Party of 
the Guatemalan Revolution (PRG) 
originated as an attempt to merge all the 
government parties except the Com- 
munists, but within a few weeks the 
others broke away. Finally there is the 
new Orthodox Revolutionary party, 
which proclaims its loyalty to the social 
revolution being carried out under 
President Arbenz, but opposes the 
coalition’s tendency to follow Com- 
munist leadership. 

The elections held in January for half 
the seats in Congress strengthened the 
coalition’s position; it now holds 46 


‘tionary Action and the PRG 
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seats to-the opposition’s 12. Revolu. 
t 
leading places at the polls. The Ont 
dox Revolutienaries failed to Set a single 
seat ; but some predict that they may yet 
become a major political factor. Only 
one Communist candidate was elected: 
the other, Sr Fortuny himsei; sei 
defeated in Guatemala City, where the 
opposition unexpectedly triumphed. Ip 
the rural areas, the opposition might 
have done better if it had been united, 
As there is an anti-Communist clement 
on the government side, so too there is 
among the opposition a smal! group 
that would prefer a progressive Christian 
Social policy to the present domination 
of landowners and 


ultramontane 
elements. 


Storms Over Land Reform 


One fact, however, stands our in this 
confused picture. The Communists have 
strength out of all proportion to their 
numbers. They control the trade unions 
(which, together with the army, form 
the pillars of the regime), the national 
radio, and such important institutions 
as the social security institute; and 
their friends are encrusted in all the 
other coalition parties. Land reform 
offers them a new chance of improving 
their position. Last June a law was 
passed providing for the distribution of 
the big State estates (mostly seized from 
German owners during the war) and of 
private estates that are not being fully 
cultivated. In September the distribu- 
tion of State lands began, and in Decem- 
ber the first private estates were taken 
over. One of the landowners affected 
appealed to the courts, and early in 
February the Supreme Court granted 
him an injunction requiring the govern- 
ment to suspend its action until the 
court had examined the case. President 
Arbenz at once called a special session 
of Congress, which, after a stormy 
debate, removed the four offending 
judges from office on the ground of 
“incompetence.” Protests at this action 
wére made by many members of the 
legal profession, and violent demonstra- 
tions were staged by opposition groups. 

But despite this resistance, the govern- 
ment is under great pressure to speed 
up its land reform plans. In several 
areas the Indian peasants, some of whom 
have been deliberately roused by visit- 
ing agitators, are themselves seizing 
land. If the land reform movement gets 
out of President Arbenz’s hands, the 
only group that could readily assume the 
leadership is the Communists. Whether 
the army would permit this to happen 
remains to be seen, but in any case the 
slowing down of land reform might well 
lead to a crisis that would not only m- 
peril the government but also alter the 
whole course of the revolution that has 
been in progress since 1944. 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


EFORE the advent of television as a home entertainment 

for the millions, an electronic device known as a cathode 
ray tube found limited applications in scientific measuring 
instruments. Today, this device is the heart of every tele- 
vision receiver, and it is being mass-produced to remarkably 
high standards of performance and reliability. 


In the operation of the cathode ray tube in a television 
receiver, a beam of electrons, modulated by the signals 
received from the transmitter, impinges on a luminescent 
screen. The scanning action of the electron beam recon- 
structs the transmitted picture, while the varying intensity 
of the beam provides the light and shade. 

In direct-viewing receivers the picture is seen on the 
actual face of the tube. In projection receivers a picture of 
high brilliance, produced on the face of a tiny cathode ray 
tube, is magnified, and is then projected on to a viewing 
screen. 

lhe manufacture of cathode ray tubes is a major activity 
of the Mullard organisation, and hundreds of thousands are 
produced annually for the British radio and television 


Mullard 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C2. 
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MECHANISED 
HANDLING 





“* Whenever material is handled, something is added to its cost 
but nothing to its value”—and many post-war reports on 
British industry have called for better handling methods. The 
ever-widening field of mechamical and pneumatic handling owes 
not a little to the research and fifty years’ experience of Simon 
Handling Engineers. Since the war, for mstance, over @ 
hundred materials have been tested in the Simon experimental 
centre at Cheadle Heath, and many of the results have been 
incorporated in plants built for clents. It all helps to ensure 
that whenever material is handled as little as possible is added 


to its cost. 


coal washeries - coke ovens - power stations * sulphuric 
acid plants - chemical plants - gasworks by-product plants - 
sintering plants * ore concentration plants - materials 
handling plants - industrial gears + flour and provender milis - 
Tyresoles reconditioned tyres - and many other specialities 


SIMON. CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTE 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDERIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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Microfilm 


those records 





NO MORE “LOST” ROOMS 
and save 4 drawers of documen:: (10,000 
letters, perhaps) on 2 spool 
sess of ... microfilm. F 
SPACE Today, finding floor-space is an office- 
manager’s headache. He knows that document-storays 
on the old plan eats up costly square feet that could 


be put to better use. The saving in space alone that 
microfilm gives is over 99%. Astonishing? No: simple 





v 


mathematics; because thousands of business docu- 
ments (approximately 2 cwt.) can be recorded with 
photographic accuracy on just one roll of microfilm 
very little larger than a 20-cigarette packet. This is less 
than one per cent of their normal filing space! 


time Do your employees know what “record- 
control”’ really means? Think, for example, of the time 
they must waste in tracking down one document to a 
particular transfer-box and then returning it to iis 
= rn right place after use. Stored on microfilm, every 

3 record that you need is on hand, clearly identified. In 
NO MORE PAPER-CHASES : : nm 
Hours of search saved! The Reader throws up the a few seconds it can be projected as a clear, original 
document you want in a few seconds on . . . microfilm. size image on the screen of the Burroughs Reader. No 
photographic skill is required to make prints of an 
image to its original size. 





money The eventual economies made possible by 
installing Burroughs Microfilm Equipment are practi- 
cally limitless. The three compact units — Recorder, 
Processor, and Reader — give you a complete storage 
system for all your documents; a system that will help 
and accelerate the work of everyone concerned with 
your business—management, office staff, auditors, etc. 

Like all Burroughs Equipment, its operating 
efficiency is guaranteed by Burroughs Service. For 
users who do not wish to process their own film, 
Burroughs maintain, in addition, a speedy Processing 





NO LOSSES—NO FIRE-HAZARDS Service. 
The Recorder can photograph documents back and front Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
simultaneously or one side only on... microfilm. Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service offices in principal cities. 





CALL IN <:)urroughs . 
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Competition in Transport 





to do in five years. Nor was the failure complete, even 
in that relatively short period ; there had been gains 
in efficiency, both in nationalised road haulage and 
on the railways, which Ministers are now prepared to 
admit. They have also come some way towards 
more reasonable conceptions of what competition in 
transport ought to mean, and have abandoned much 
of the attitude of “free enterprise on the roads and 
unfree unenterprise on the railways” that was to be 
detected in their first efforts last year. - 


a ‘ 

- a few weeks, the Transport Bill will be on the twenty-five mile limit. This is an attractive bait, but et 
Statute Book. This first major act of denationalisa- _it is not always the colourful lures that catch the most 4 
tion will no doubt be an occasion of much political fish. 4 
elation. But as the day of triumph draws nearer, so To the extent that the Transport Commission’s * 
does the real work. If there is a principle under- existing road haulage undertaking is successfully Hf 
lying the Bill, it is that competition between the disposed of, the real content of the new-Transport Act mY 
different forms of transport will do what co-ordination will be a railway act, taking as its first- premise the 4 
and common ownership failed to do—that is, failed abolition of the Railway Executive and promising : 


The Transport Bill, as it leaves the House of Lords 
and returns to the Commons, is a better bill than when 
it first saw the light last November. But it is still in 
essence a two-part measure—a bill for disposing of 
publicly-owned road haulage (how successfully remains 
to be seen) and a bill for reorganising the publicly- 
owned railways (with “ decentralisation” and greater 
freedom in charges as the keywords). Mixed with the 
elation is a Certain apprehension. Will private buyers 
bid keenly for the lorries that are to be “returned to 
Private enterprise” or for the shares of the new road 
haulage companies that may be formed? The new- 
comers will have two. valuable rights: they will be 
granted an automatic licence to operate for five years 
and without any limitation of distance, whereas other 
Private operators will have to wait until the end of next 
year before they are released from the thralls of the 


within a twelvemonth (or longer if the Minister 
consents) a scheme of reorganisation of the railways to 
be prepared by the Transport Commission. The body 
that is directly responsible for running the railways is 
to be destroyed and its master, whose duties have 
hitherto been concerned with the co-ordination of all 
forms of publicly-owned transport, is to be given the 
very different task of reorganising one part of the 
transport system. Doubts were expressed about this 
course in the House of Lords, and it is impossible not 
to share some of them. There was a certain brutal 
logic in the private thinking of some. Conservatives 
before they came into power. that. responsibility for 
transport policy would have to be taken from the Com- 
mission and given to some new body. The Commission 
(now to be enlarged to. fifteen, with five full-time 
members including the chairman) cannot bring.a wholly 
independent view to this matter, and its terms of 


reference for drawing up the scheme of reorganisation — 


for the railways, as. Lord: Swinton admitted, have been 
left “ rather vague.” : . | eats 

No doubt the Commission, in drawing up the 
scheme, will be in full consultation with its Executive, 
now under sentence of death. But the responsibility 
for the scheme rests firmly upon the Commission ; it 
may approve or reject the ideas of the Railway 
Executive, for the “rather vague” terms of reference 
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give it virtually a free hand in drafting the scheme. 
What happens to the scheme thereafter promises 
further delay. It will go to the Minister, within the 
twelve months or such extended period that he allows ; 
he will then consult with “such bodies representative 
of classes of persons likely to be specially affected by 
the scheme as he may think fit and with the National 
Coal Board” ; he may then approve the scheme and 
the date of its coming into effect after a positive resolu- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament. Speed, clarity and 
independence are unlikely to be the primary qualities 
of such arrangements. 


* 


The matter of speed_is important, for until the new 
organisation of the railways is put into effect the full 
benefit of the new competitive power that is to be 
bestowed upon them cannot be realised. All that 
is known of the principles which reorganisation is to 
follow is that responsibility in railway management is 
to be decentralised—which could result in unduly 
powerful regional bodies, with no effective central 
management save in general financial policy and in 
charges. That would be the opposite extreme to undue 
concentration of functional management in a central 
body—which was the initial major weakness of the 
Railway Executive, and one for which the Commission, 
now to be entrusted with planning the new scheme, 
presumably bore some responsibility in 1947. 


At this stage, it is difficult to assess—and perhaps 
easy to exaggerate—the possibilities that the railways 
will have what Lord Lucas has called “an honest 
chance, and not just a pseudo-chance, of being competi- 
tive.” Clause 20 of the Bill repeals vast sections of 
railway legislation from 1854 onwards which were 
originally conceived as a necessary protection for the 
trader against the risk of exploitation by the railway 
“monopoly ” and which have long prevented the rail- 
ways from enjoying equal competitive opportunity with 
road haulage. The removal of these shackles looks im- 
pressive. So does the new principle by which the 
Transport Tribunal will in future fix maximum charges 
and leave the railways free to charge less, and to vary 
their charges as between different customers. So does 
the so-called “headroom” clause which will enable 
the Commission to increase its railway charges up to 
IO per cent to meet an increase in costs. This is the 
stuff of competitive power and of the flexible adjust- 
ment of prices to costs that the Commission has sadly 
lacked. But there are provisions pointing in the opposite 
direction for the protection of traders who are depen- 
dent upon railway transport and these, though not 
unreasonable in themselves, could lead to much delay 
and controversy about the “fairness” of railway 
charges and may involve the publication of © rates 
actually charged, as distinct from maximum rates. 


In some opinions, these safeguards (which could 
seriously inhibit the competitive opportunities of the 
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railways) do not go far enough. The Associ 
British Chambers of Commerce, for exam 
recently suggested to the Minister of Transport that 
while the proposals for granting greater flexibility in 
railway charges “is one of the most fundamental ‘and 
useful steps” it would welcome “ some assurance” 
regarding the manner in which the Commission « wil 
be permitted” to operate these new liberties. And j 
would also like to see the “ trader’s protection clause” 
(which now covers those whose merchandise is Virtually 
bound to the railways) extended to all users of the 
railway service, whether bound or not. That would 
Certainly mean the end of any effective competitiy. 
power for the railways. Nor does it seem reasonable 
to criticise the Commission for exploiting its charging 
powers under the 1947 Act. Ten days ago, Lord 
Selkirk, speaking for the Government, declared tha 
much of the accumulated deficit of the Commission 
was due to failure to raise its charges quickly enough 
—which hardly suggests unfairness, and hardly justifies 
the Association’s invidious suggestion that the Minister 
should be ready to issue a direction to the Commission 
“if it was shown that the Commission was misusing 
its powers.” 


1953 


ation of 
ple, hag 


If competition is to be given a trial in transport, it 
must be a fair trial—not one in which the road hauliers 
are truly free while the railways try to compete with 
one hand tied behind their back. If that is the general 
conception throughout industry and commerce of what 
competition in transport should mean, the exercise will 
be a sheer waste of time and resources. It may be 
(as Mr A. J. Pearson argued in his paper to the Institute 
of Transport this week) that “the new Transport Bill 
will only be an interlude in the general trend of develop- 
ment since the end of the first world war,” and that 
eventually the transport interests themselves will seek 
a new “harmony of operation” conceivably based on 
unified ownership. Mr Pearson’s comments on the 
commercial possibilities for the railways under the new 
Bill show a distinct scepticism: 


























It is only to be expected that the first results after 
the resumption of open competition on a large scale will 
be difficult for publicly-owned transport. * Creaming 
the traffic is bound to be in evidence again, and soot 
the pressure will come for increasing the charges 0 
traffic tied to rail. This will merely be a repetition of the 
late 1930s. 


And yet, if his suggestions for modernising the railways 
and inculcating the idea of railways as an expanding 
form of transport were given a chance to take 100i 
such scepticism would surely be misplaced. The 
Government deserve support for giving competities 
another trial; the railways ought to be spurred in 
full commercial energy, and not allowed to g° into the 
ring half-beaten before the gong has sounded ; and 
industry and trade, which preaches competition, “et 
to accept the results of a fair fight and not ty © © 
the issue by putting horseshoes into the road hauliers 
gloves and glue on the railways’ feet. 
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Dealing 


ITHIN a space of eighteen months, the motor 

trade has seen the prices of popular second-hand 
cars fall to nearly half the figure that they commanded 
rwo seasons ago. Most dealers believe, moreover, 
that once the approaching spring peak of sales has 
passed, the downward movement—temporarily halted 
_-will set in again. This return towards the relationship 
that the prices of new and used cars used to bear to 
each other before the war has prompted many of the 
older men in the industry to ask whether other features 
of the prewar used-car business may not be on their 
way back, too. If they are, should the trade revive its 
prewar methods of dealing with them ? 

Second-hand prices probably reached their peak in 
1951, and have been dropping steadily since. As a 
specific example, one may take the 
Austin A.40. In 19§1, the owner 
of an A.4o just out of covenant 
could expect to get nearly £1,200 
for a car that cost him £505 when 
he bought it new in 1949. The 
1951 budget, which raised the rate 
of purchase tax On passenger cars 
from 334 to 663 per cent, was 
partly responsible for this high 
premium. These changes increased 
the retail price of a new A.40 from 
{541 to {660 overnight; and 
although by last summer the 
second-hand price of an ex- 
covenant A.4o had fallen by about 
{200, none of the cars carrying the Ford 933 cc. (Anglia) 
higher rate of tax had yet come + Se ee eres 

‘ a cc (Consul) 
onto the second-hand market. , 2262 cc (Zephyr) 

It was not until July that new 
cars began to be withdrawn piece- 
meal from the covenant scheme, 
and the covenant itself was not 
completely abandoned until the 
beginning of this year. These : 
changes coincided with the seasonal 
winter fall in car sales ; and the price obtainable for the 
latest second-hand A.4o fell steadily from the £1,000 
that it had commanded in the summer to about £800 
in the autumn and to less than £650 by the beginning 
of 1953. The approach of Easter seems to have brought 
the customary slight hardening of second-hand prices, 
and an A.40 owner would probably be able to get some- 
thing between £650 and £700 for his car today. But 
this is a car for which he would have paid £736 when 
he bought it last year. If he was fortunate enough to 
wn a car bought for £505 in 1950, before the rate of 
‘ax was increased, it is probable that he could still get 


about £550 for it, or nearly £50 more than it cost when 
new, 


to 18 months. 


Make 


Austin 1200 cc (A40) 


Morris 918 ce (Minor) 
Rover “75” 2103 cc... 
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in Cars 


In the present state of the market, the owner of an old 
car is thus in a more fortunate position than the owner 
of the newest model. He can probably still get more 
for his car second-hand than he paid for it new, whereas 
second-hand prices for many cars only a year old are at 
least 7 per cent below the current list price (including 
tax) of the same models when new. This is a good 
illustration of the freak effects on trade of changes in the 
rate of purchase tax. If the purchase tax on new cars 
should be reduced in the coming budget, there will be 
a sharp drop in all second-hand prices to bring them 
into line with the reduced list prices of the new cars. 
If there is no change, then the slight hardening in the 
prices of some models that has taken place between 
January and March this year should extend to other 


INDEX OF SECOND-HAND CAR PRICES 


The list price (including tax) of a new car is taken as 100 in the base year. 
The second-hand prices in columns II—VI apply to the newest models available 
to the used car market. Thus the prices quoted in June, 1951, relate to cars purchased 
in 1949 and just out of covenant and those for 1952, to ex-covenant cars purchased new 
in 1950. Prices quoted for 1953 relate to cars purchased new within the previous 12 


~ 


Second-hand prices 


Base June | 1952 
van oe Me bo 


Bentley Mark VI 43 litre 


Hillman: 1265 cc (Minx) 
Jaguar Mark VII 34 litre 


Standard 2088 cc (Vanguard) ... | 
Triumph 1} litre (Mayflower) ... | 
Vauxhall 14 litre (Wyvern) ..... 
2} litre (Velox) ....... 





cars and may persist for the next month or so while 
trade is active. But then the decline in prices is 
expected to set in again. 

While second-hand cars commanded such a high pre- 
mium, owners usually sold them privately. But as 
prices come down, the prewar practice of trading in the 
old car in part-exchange for the new is beginning to 
revive. In these dealings, the customer is usually able to 
bargain effectively by obtaining competitive “ part- 
exchange ” bids from a number of dealers, and by offer- 
ing to buy a more expensive car than the model being 
offered in exchange if the “trade-in” allowance is 
liberal enough. Since the dealer’s margin on a new car 
is expressed as a percentage of the price of the car— 
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from 174 per cent for main distributors down to 5 per 
cent for non-agency dealers—this second argument 
offers a particularly telling inducement. 


Before the war, it was not unusual for the 
dealer to make a loss on re-selling the car he 
had accepted in part exchange. In some cases 
this loss swallowed up the profits on the sale of 
the new model. It followed that the practice was 
bitterly disliked by the motor manufacturers, because 
it left the dealer short of cash with which to pay 
for new cars from the factories. The dealer, rather than 
the manufacturer, was counted upon to carry the stocks 
of cars that accumulated during the seasonal fall in sales; 
if he could not afford to finance these stocks the ordinary 
flow of production was dislocated. The motor trade is 
far more highly organised than most of its customers 
imagine and it met this problem by tightening up its 
organisation. The British Motor Trade Association, a 
body representing manufacturers as well as dealers, 
devised a scheme to limit the size of the trade-in 
allowance that dealers could offer to a customer buying 
a new car. 


* 


This scheme, which was operated in the greatest 
‘secrecy, was quite elaborate. Every month dealers sent 
in returns to the BMTA showing the prices at which 
they had sold various used cars during the previous four 
weeks. These selling prices were averaged, giving a 
base figure for fixing the maximum trade-in allowance 
that dealers were permitted to offer for a car of each 
particular make and age. Thus, the maximum allowance 
that a dealer could give in 1938 for a 5-year-old 
Austin ro (the prewar equivalent of the A.40 taken as 
an example above) was £25, leaving a balance of £160 


_ to pay on a new model. Every month, dealers received 


a confidential publication known as the National Used 


Commercial History and Review 


of 1952 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist includes the third part 
of the Commercial History and Review of 1952—the 90th 
of the series which began in 1863. 


Part III consists of overseas economic reports and 
completes the review of 1952. Part I, which was published 
on February 21st, provided a general review of British 
economic developments last year, and special articles on 
finance, investment, overseas trade and food supplies. 
Part II, published on March 7th, contained articles on all 
important British industries. 


The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable 
by subscription only, at £2 10s. a year; a combined 
subscription to The Economist and Records and Statistics 
costs £5 a year. 
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Car Price Book, which laid down the maximum per 
mitted allowance for every make and model o . 
a dealer was proved to have given a larger 
the penalty was a fine; and in an extreme cage the 
dealer could be put on a “ stop list,” which meant that 
no manufacturer or distributor would supply him with 
new cars. 


fcar. If 
allowance, 


Since the war, in the sellers’ market, such 4 system 
would have had no meaning ; it has been wholly in 
abeyance. To the prospective car buyer and, indeed, tp 
any car salesman under the age of 40, the conception of 
the customer as a Shylock able to brow-beat the dealer to 
bankruptcy and beyond, may still seem fantastic, By 
this is a real enough bogy to have prompted the 
older men, alarmed by last year’s softening of the 
market, to circulate draft proposals to bring back reguly- 
tion of trade-in allowances on the lines of the prewar 
code. These proposals have had a mixed reception in 
the trade. The main distributors are inclined to think 
that at the present time the whole of their selling 
margin of 174 per cent on the price of a new car has to 
be used to keep their showrooms and service up to the 
standard on which the manufacturers insist. But many 
of the 6,000-odd dealers who are not distributors and 
who do not maintain spacious premises are inclined to 
believe that they can earn a profit on margins lower 
than those allowed. With a return to more competitive 
conditions, they are willing to cut their margin some- 
what on the new car by offering a more generous trade- 
in allowance to attract custom. 


* 


There may be some justification for the view that 
the mechanical abilities of some car dealers outstrip 
their business acumen ; but to argue from this that the 
dealer should be expressly forbidden to cut his 
profit margin below a certain level would circumscribe 
the very scope within which he can employ his com- 
mercial ability. It is obvious that a section of the trade 
will always support such control, because it prevents 
under-cutting by competitors with more modest over- 
heads. Equally, the motor manufacturers would be 
expected to support it since uncontrolled allowances 
constitute a direct threat to the resale price maintenance 
that they enforce. The BMTA’s only method of enforc- 
ing its rules is by a “ stop-list.” As all the motor 
manufacturers and all the new car dealers are members 
of the BMTA, a dealer put on the stop list for flouting 
the National Used Car Price Book would no longer be 
able to trade in new cars. But the motor trade should 
give thought to changes in public attitudes; trade 
practices that were accepted as normal before the wat 
are regarded less tolerantly in these days ; and the motor 
trade would be well advised to look closely at the com 
ments made in some recent reports of the Monopolies | 
Commission before deciding on the reintroduction 
measures that would seem to make it a certain candidat 
for the Commission’s attention. 
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Business Notes 





To Paris with the “Plan” 


rTER Washington, back to Parliament with some 
platitudes and then to Paris with the “plan.” In 
accordance with this carefully prepared timetable, Mr Eden 
and Mr Butler are to inform the Council of the OEEC on 
Monday what the proposals hatched at last December’s 
Commonwealth conference really amount to, and what 
Western Europe would have to do to help make them 
elective. It would be idle to suppose that their task will 
be an easy one, or that the recent discussions in Washington 
will have made it more so. 

It now seems clear that the British Ministers laid two 
main groups of proposals before the American Administra- 
tion during these discussions, The first group related to 
American trading policy and asked for tariff reductions, 
repeal of the Buy American Act, and removal of American 
discrimination against British and foreigti shipping. It is 


also probable that the British Ministers expressed the hope - 


that the Administration would improve as well as pass the 
Customs Simplification Bill that has been unsuccessfully 
introduced in Congress in each of the past three years. The 
present Bill would still leave many exporters to America at 
the mercy of individual American customs officials and 
their necessarily whimsical interpretations of the uncertain 
and outdated classifications in the United States Tariff Act 
of 1930 ; it would also leave the United States as the only 
major trading nation that still demands a consular invoicé 
for all import consignments in excess of $250 (compared 
with $100 at present). Quite clearly, all that the British 
Ministers expected was an American promise to study these 
requests ; and, equally clearly, that is all they got. 

The second—and for the immediate future more 
important—group of British proposals related to the 
financial measures that would be needed to help sterling 
and other West European countries on the road to con- 
vertibility, These proposals almost certainly included a 
request for the renovation and extension of the International 
Marketing Fund and for positive steps that would increase 
American investment abroad ; they probably also included 
a tentative request for an increase in the dollar price of gold 
and for more stable American purchases of foreign raw 
materials. Once again, the British Ministers did not expect 
any firm commitments, but they probably hoped for an 
oe approval of the aims, if not yet of the means, 
that they proposed ; instead, they found, in Mr Eden’s 
words, “an encouraging understanding of the problems 
involved.” This is not a very firm foundation for next 
week’s approach to OEEC—especially as the West Euro- 
pean countries now regard the whole project for sterling 
convertibility with suspicion, on the grounds that it might 


| wreck the European Payments Union, delay reliberalisation 


of British imports, and necessitate a promise that European 


imports of sterling goods will not be cut further. Since the 
French Government is believed, at this moment, to be dis- 
cussing proposals to cut its sterling imports by at least 
Io per cent, Mr Eden and Mr Butler are not arriving mn 
Paris at a very shining hour. 


Steel Nears the Test 


rT sell the steel industry back is a clear enough inten- 
tion: to provide it with “an adequate measure of 
public supervision ” is not, however assiduously this may 
be defined and redefined in advance. In the Steel Bill, 
which this week received its third reading in the Commons, 
the proposals for returning the publicly owned companies 
to private ownership are clear in central purpose, though 
deliberately loose in detail in order to give the new realisa- 
tion agency the widest possible latitude in disposing of 
steel securities. The sections defining the “duties and 
powers of the Board that will be set up to supervise the 
industry, despite the time and trouble spent on them by 
both sides of the House in the committee and report stages 
of the Bill, still leave the real significance of this body 
in the future organisation of the industry somewhat 
uncertain. f 

There are limits, of course, to definition in advance ; 
both sides of the Bill await the test of practice. The 
smooth passage of the Bill through the Commons has now 
suffused the Government with optimism about the City’s 
reception of steel shares for sale ; but the investor has at 
present no very clear idea of the recent financial state of 
the industry or its future prospects. The nature of super- 
vision, equally, will depend partly upon the personalities 
appointed to the Iron and Steel Board ; but its effective- 
ness, which depends mainly upon its relations with existing 
organisations in the industry, may take a long time to 
become measurable. The Bill contains little to indicate 
the policies that this Board may be expected to promote ; 
nor has it emerged from the debates what the Government 
may mean by the “ competitive conditions ” to which the 
Board is directed to have regard. Some emphasis was 
placed in this week’s debate upon the argument that the 
supervision proposed is a logical development of central 
organisation within the steel industry during the last 
twenty years, which is not unmixedly encouraging. One 
member, indeed declared that 


... this Bill is in the tradition of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee, of the wartime controls of the Ministry of 
Supply, and . . . of the Forbes Committee, 


which is a distinctly back-handed compliment. Neverthe- 
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less, the concept of indirect control divorced from owner- 
ship ought to: be a fruitful one; and the Bill does not 
preclude, though it does not guarantee, the development of 
this [ron and Steel Board into a useful instrument for the 
co-ordination of public and private interest in steel. 


Investment in the Dominions 


N a personal letter to the Prime Minister of New Zealand 
Mr Butler has explained cogently and concisely why 
the British Government turned down its thumb on the 
proposed £4,500,000 issue in the London capital market 
by the Auckland Bridge Authority. In effect, the Chan- 
cellor merely drew attention to the text of last December’s 
Commonwealth .communique, which emphasised that 
development should be concentrated on projects that are 
likely to improve the sterling area’s balance of payments. 
The Auckland Bridge scheme, though it falls into the 
“category of projects which are highly desirable in them- 
selves,” does not measure up to this standard. As Mr 
Butler explains, “there are a number of very similar pro- 
jects which we have under consideration in this country,” 
but “ we have reluctantly decided that these many schemes 
must wait until times are easier.” Although the sterling 
economy will never be restored to full health until profit- 
ability is the only and acid test of new issues of this kind, 
the-Treasury is clearly wise to keep an eagle eye on sterling 
area issues at the moment—particularly issues by public 
bodies that can be proffered to the London market on 
guaranteed gilt-edged terms. 

For investment outside the sterling area, however, the 
acid test of profitability should be in operation now. So 
far the Government has not felt able to permit this; in 
particular, it has allowed virtually no net private investment 
in the dollar area, on the ,rinciple that no dollar can be 
allowed out of its hands now even if it might bring back 
two dollars from the bush later. On his recent visit to 
Canada, however, Mr Butler spoke hopefully of the possi- 
bility of increasing British investment in Canada, and he 
has now released figures which suggest that this increase 
may be already in train. He told a questioner in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday that gross British’ investment 
outside the sterling area reached £244 million in the first 
two-and-a-half months of 1953, of which £174 million 
went to Canada. This is equivalent to a gross annual rate 
of investment of £85 million in Canada and of about £30 
million in other non-sterling countries. 

It is unfortunately impossible to translate these figures 
into net terms, or to compare them with estimates for earlier 
years, though they represent a substantial increase on any 
recent period. In earlier postwar years, any British partici- 
pation in mew ventures in Canada has been more than 
covered by the repatriation of existing British-owned 
securities from that country ; under the present exchange 
control arrangements any dollars accruing to the Bank of 
England from the repatriation of Canadian securities must 
be used either for new investment in Canada or for repay- 
ment of the 1942 interest-free loan from the dominion to 
the British Government. In 1950-51, repayments on this 
interest-free loan totalled .£13,500,000,. while Canadian 
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1953 
figures suggest that in the calendar year 1951 | 


* * s”* D4 h lis 
value of British investments in Canada rose by $C PEs 
to $C1,772 million. , 


Purchase Tax and the Retaile; 


1TH the budget less than four weeks away. the com. 
mittee that reported last week on the special diff. 

culties that changes in taxes and duties raise for retailers 
had nothing but the coldest comfort to offer them. The 
committee, which looked into the problem for sey en months 
under the chairmanship of Sir Maurice Hutton, has decided 
that nothing whatsoever can be done—except by retailers 
themselves—to minimise the losses that they incur on tax- 
paid stocks when the rate of purchase tax is reduced. The 
tax is collected by the wholesaler from the retailer when 
goods are delivered to the shops. If the rate of tax js 
reduced, the retailers’ customers and-competitors leave him 
with no choice but to write down the prices of his existing 
stocks to the new price levels and stand a loss himself og 
the difference between the old and new rates of tax. The 
committee recognised that this is a real hardship; bu 
having examined various proposals for tax rebates on stock, 
it reluctantly decided that none of them would work. 
In recent years, retailers have done everything in their 
power to run down their stocks of taxed goods before the 
budget, with the result that manufacturers and wholesalers 
find themselves without orders during certain periods of the 
year. This interruption of trade can reach serious propor- 
tions, as the textile industry discovered last year and the 
motor industry is learning this year. The consumer, of 
course, is responsible, having become as adept at the pre- 
budget game.as anyone in the trade. The main reason why 
the committee found little evidence in published figures of 
retail stocks to show that these were run down before the 
budget is that the customer has simply refused to take those 
stocks off the retailers’ hands. The major difficulty, the com- 
mittee felt, was unavoidable given the nature of purchase 
tax ; and though it did recommend that changes in the 
actual rate of tax should be smaller in magnitude—as against 
the present jumps between a quarter of the wholesale price, 
a third and two-thirds—-the nature of this unsound form 
of tax was outside its terms of reference. 


Hedging and Ditching 


AVING failed to find any real answer to the problem 
H of losses on the tax-paid stocks when tax rates are Cult 
the Hutton committee does suggest that the retailer might 
do more than he does at present to minimise such losses. 
Two methods that it suggests might be called hedging and 
ditching. The first would be the “ split-delivery ” system 
widely used in the tobacco trade, by which the trader hedges 
against tax changes by taking delivery in two stages, before 
and immediately after the budget. The second consisis of 
ditching stocks by holding them on some kind of “ sale-ot | 
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return” contract and sending them back to the manu- 
facturer if the budget renders them unsaleable at the former 
tax-paid price. 

Neither suggestion is likely to be popular. Retailers who 
stand to lose heavily on stocks are those who deal in goods 
where the tax forms an appreciable part of the selling price, 
such as cars, electrical goods, furniture, and even clothing 
and textiles. Such goods ordinarily go into stock weeks, 
and sometimes months, before sale ; it is unlikely, therefore, 
that most of them could be made the subject of “ split- 
delivery” like tobacco, which is delivered once or twice a 
week. Nor are manufacturers anxious to supply goods of 
this kind for “ sale-or-return” over fairly long periods. 
Necessity has, however, mothered a curious form of con- 
tract in which the retailer pays in advance for goods that the 
manufacturer retains the right to demand back, and the 
present pre-budget period is providing an opportunity for 
testing its popularity. 


* 


Perhaps the only consolation that the report offers to 
retailers is the recommendation—to which the government 
has agreed—that since retailers cannot be protected from 
losses on stock when thé rate of tax is reduced, they should 
be left free to make a windfall profit on stocks if the tax 
rate is raised. In the past they have been under pressure 
to sell off old stock at the lower price when this happened. 
The lifting of price controls on many taxed goods has 
made it much easier-for retailers to “average out” the 
prices of old and new stock; they did so with marked 
success last year when big changes were made in the 
rates and in the incidence of tax on clothing and textiles. 
But the retailer’s chance to do this is limited ; in branded 
goods, for instance, opportunities are few. Moreover, this 
freedom might have been more welcome some years ago 
when the purchase tax rates were usually being raised. 
Though the committee, considering purchase tax as a raiser 
of revenue, expects that “ there will be ups as well as downs 
in the future,” this hope of windfall profits will seem much 
less real to most traders than the danger of stock losses. 


Differences in EPU 


be ‘ull statement of EPU operations in February reveals 
two well-balanced’ pairs of debtors and creditors. 
Germany emerges as the largest creditor, with a net surplus 
lor the month of $31 million, whilst France had a net deficit 
of $31 million. The other pair comprises the United 
Kingdom and Italy, the former with a net surplus of $27 
million, the latter with a net deficit of $29 million. But this 
heat balancing of debtors and creditors does not mean that 
the resources of EPU itself remain virtually unaltered. The 
German surplus has been settled by EPU as to one half in 
gold, whereas the French deficit to EPU had to be settled 
wholly in gold ; it carried the French cumulative deficit to 

55 million, or $135 million in excess of France’s quota. 
On the other hand, Haly still has a cumulative surplus of 
$80 million with EPU, and so had to pay only half of last 
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month’s current deficit in gold, while Britain was still 
receiving 70 per cent. of its surplus in gold. 

The prolongation of EPU beyond June 30th next will be 
one of the major items on the agenda of the OEEC Council 
when it meets in Paris next Monday. The Council will 
have before it a report from the Management Board of 
EPU, which is said to reveal some disagreement between 
members on the terms on which an extension of the Union 
should be made. The differences concern three main issues. 
One is the right of withdrawal from the Union, which is 
apparently being insisted upon by Britain with the possi- 
bility of a move into convertibility in mind, since that would 
require a considerable amendment, if not termination, of 
the terms of its membership. The second is a difference 
of opinion about the precise degree of “hardness” to give 
to debts owed to and by EPU ; one member advocates an 
increase in the ratio of gold to credit in the settlement of 
deficits and surpluses. The third issue concerns the size 
of the quotas ; some members are seeking increases in the 
quotas to take account of the ris¢ in prices and the expan- 
sion in the volume of intra~-European trade since the original 
quotas were fixed. Needless to say, these various issues 
are inextricably mixed up with the problem of converti- 
bility, of which much may be heard in the course of the 
Paris meeting. 


Trade in February 


HE gap in Britain’s overseas trade, which widened 
~ alarmingly in the three previous months, narrowed 
sharply in February. Indeed, the excess of imports (cif) 
over total exports (fob) was only £39.0 million last month, 
compared with £62.3 million in January. Imports, which 
in January had amounted to {290.1 million—the highest 
monthly total since last May—dropped to £243.0 million 
in February. Exports also declined, but less steeply ; ship- 





UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
Calendar Months or Monthly Averages 





Excess of 


Imports [Total Exports! I rae 
mports over 





(c.i.f.) (f.0.b.) Total Exports 
| £ million | £ million amin’ 
1952, Ist quarter..... | 328-1 257-8 70-4 
2nd Bie ee 305-9 219-5 86-3 
rd eet? ots 262 -6 201-4 61-1 
4th ee ee 263-9 222-5 41-5 
1953, Jan./Feb. ...... 266-6 215-9 50-7 
1953, January ....... 290-1 227-7 62-3 
February,...... 243-0 | 204 -0 39-0 
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ments of United Kingdom goods fell from {217.7 million 
in January to £194.8 million last month and re-exports fell 
from {10.0 million to £9.2 million. But, as there were 
only 24 working days in February comparéd with 27 in 
January, the comparison of successive monthly totals is 
somewhat misleading. On a daily average, imports in 
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February were 6 per cent lower than in the preceding 
month, but exports were virtually unchanged. 

During the first two months of this year Britain’s over- 
seas trade figures have shown a slight deterioration com- 
pared with the last quarter of 1952. The average level of 
imports in January and February was £267 million, or £3 
million higher than the average for the December quarter 
of last year ; but it was £60 million lower than the average 
for the first two months of 1952. On the other hand, 
exports averaged £206 million in the first two months of 
the current year and were £7 million lower than the 
monthly average for the last quarter of 1952; they were 
n» less than £33 million lower than the average for January 
and February, 1952. Although exports appear to be fall- 
ing slightly each month, after the revival in the last 
few months of 1952, the daily rate of exports has remained 
virtually unchanged since October. In January and 
February the trade deficit averaged {50.7 million a 
month, about {9 million higher than the average 
for the fourth quarter of 1952, but still well below the high 
level of the opening months of last year. 

Shipments to North America in January and February 
were at the rate of {23.8 million a month, a 
lower figure than the average rate for the preceding 
three months, but higher than that for the first 
three-quarters of 1952. Exports to North America 
in February totalled £22.6 million, of which {12.8 
million went to the United States, compared with {13.1 
million in January. According to. the. Board of Trade, 
seasonal factors probably account for the fall in exports to 
Canada from {11.9 million in January to £9.8 million in 
February. 


Changing Pattern of Advances 


HE distribution of bank advances continues to shift in 
+ the directions demanded by the present needs of the 
British economy, though the total of advances has lately 
begun to expand again. The latest quarterly analysis— 
which relates to advances made in Great Britain by all 
members of the British Bankers’ Association—shows that 
in the three months to mid-February the total rose by 
£53 million or nearly 3 per cent, to £1,869 million, com- 
pared with an increase of just under £40 million twelve 
months earlier ; but £44 million of the increase this year, 
compared with {41 million last year, was accounted for by 
the expansion of advances to public utilities (other than 
transport). The total for this group was raised to the record 
figure of £140 million, which may be presumed to portend 
an early funding issue by the British Electricity Authority. 

Advances to all other borrowers rose by some {10 
million, in contrast with a fall of £14 million in the similar 
period twelve months earlier, but this increase was more 
than accounted for by a quite exceptional rise, amounting 
to £14} million (or 41 per cent) in advances to the iron and 
steel industry. This rise is presumably occasioned by the 
need to finance the development of the industry at a time 
when impending denationalisation makes it inappropriate to 
approach the*market. The other heavy export industries 
also continued their expansion—engineering ({12.1 million) 
and shipping and shipbuilding (£2.4 million), but there was 
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a reduction in advances to the coal industry (w} 


. 3 ich fell 
11 per cent during the quarter). Advances to seyera] o “ 
groups whose borrowings had been most reduced 


1953 


' : by the f 
in commodity prices have started to rise again— chong 
general only moderately. Thus, advances io the non- 


ferrous metals industry rose by § per cent, or by less then 
they did twelve months ago, and still show a {,/) 


ae of near| 
27 per cent on the year. Similarly, advances to « haa’ 
textiles rose during the quarter by £1.6 million compared 


with £6.1 million twelve months ago) and stil! remained 
nearly 34 per cent below the level of February. 1952, By 
borrowings by the wool group rose more strikingly. 5 
£3.6 million, obviously in response to the recent rise 3 
wool prices and the recovery of the industry's production « 
the total for this group is, however, still nearly 20 per cent 
below the level of a year ago. 

The main declines during the quarter occurred jn 
chemicals (down £6.8 million), “ personal and professional” 
(also £6.8 million), food, drink and tobacco (/5.0 million) 
transport and communications ({£4.3 million’, retail trade 
(£3.5 million), local government authorities (/ 3.4 million), 
and cotton ({1.1 million). The fall in advances to retail 
trade and the food, drink and tobacco group contrast with 
appreciable increases a year ago; but the fall in advances 
to local authorities appears to be seasonal, and was rather 
larger last year. Advances to the building materials group 
and the builders and contractors group both increased, the 
latter’s increase of {1.1 million contrasting with a fall of 
£1.6 million last year. The slight increase in advances to 
agriculture seems to have been less than the normal seasonal 
movement ({0.7 million compared with {1.1 million last 
year and £5.7 million the year before). 


Wool Holds Firm 


AW wool is retaining a convincing buoyancy. Prices at 
this week’s London wool sales were 5 to 7 per cent 





higher, and in a few cases even 10 per cent higher, thanat ” 


the close of the February sales. The exception is lambs’ 


a pment rn 


DOMINION WOOL PRICE 
IN LONDON 
{ Monthly averages, pence per ib) 





Spreroge for sales in first week of March 
1950. 195) 1952 

wool, which had previously touched high prices but has n0¥ 
dropped by about 24 to 5 per cent. Most of the 360% 


bales of Commonwealth wool on offef this month are New 
Zealand crossbred qualities ; in addition about 4,500 


bales | 
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The NATIONAL 
wee BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


1500 bales (Incorporated in Victoria) 


London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
bic and 8 Princes Street, E.C.2 


ces in Australia 


Assets £229 Million 


Finance and 
Eastern Trade 


“Mercantile” service extends not only 
throughout India but also to every important 
trading centre in the East. 

For sixty years the “Mercantile” has closely, 
studied financial conditions in all Eastern. 
markets. Its accumulated knowledge 

is at the disposal of British business houses 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


‘Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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of the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

and China, under British management directed from 

London, are established at most centres of co:nmer- 

cial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East and the Bank’s clientele 
is drawn from all the peoples of the East who engage in 
commerce and industry. The offices in London, Manchester 
and Liverpool are linked directly to the Bank’s overseas 
organisation and they are fully equipped to provide the 
banking facilities and information services required by 
merchants and manufacturers in the United Kingdom who 
trade as exporters or importers with :— 





Udit 


SS Borneo Hong Kong Japan Sarawak 
— : Burma a Malayan Federation Siam 
Ceylon India Pakistan Singapore Colony 
China Indonesia Philippine Republic Viet Nam 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

WEST END (LONDON) BRANCH: 28 CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, S.W.r. 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: 52 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH: 27 DERBY HOUSE, LIVERPOOL, 2. 

NEW YORK AGENCY: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 6. 











Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 


A certain British exporter recently received an order for wall Aviation. Represented 
tiles from Guatemala City. Having had no previous experience throughout the world. 
of this market, he asked us what was the normal method of 
payment and whether any restrictions or delays were likely 
to be encountered. We were able to tell him at once that 
goods for Guatemala were widely covered by bills for 
collection and that payment could be expected after the 
arrival of the goods in the country. We could also assure him 
that no exchange control existed in Guatemala. 

From few other sources, if any, could our client have 
obtained such prompt and reliable information. 





INSURANCE, 


The advantages of being here and there 
As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin 
\ America we can offer you special services—cither direct or 
through your own bank. These services are set out clearly 
and cencisely in our leaflet “The advantages of being here 
and there”. We shall be glad to send you a cepy on 
application to :— Head Offices 
Nerth John St. | Lombard Se. 
LIVERPOOL | LONDON 


Ree NY 


LIMITED 


The Research Department (smcTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD oFrice: 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.C.2 





BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD « MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
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of South American wool are being offered. At this week’s 
opening sale New Zealand crossbred 48-50’s sold at 72d. 
Ib clean, compared with 68d. in February ; price increases 
were not so marked among the better qualities. : 

Prices have now more than recovered from the slight 
decline at the end of January and the market considers that 
present levels should be well maintained during the four 
remaining months of the season. At the opening of the 
cales last autumn it was feared that releases from large 
South American stocks might upset the market, but heavy 
shipments from Argentina and Uruguay have been 
absorbed at well-maintained prices. Manufacturers con- 
tinue to buy with caution, but the belief is growing in the 
wool textile industry that the recovery that has taken place 
in the past six months is sound and likely to last. The 
British wool textile industry continues to show increasing 
activity ; the number of persons employed at the end of 
January was 158,705 compared with 147,479 twelve months 
earlier, and total wool consumed in January was 
42,940,000 Ib. (clean), against 30,880,000 Ib. in January, 
1952. In contrast with their hand-to-mouth buying twelve 
months ago, more mills at home and abroad are now pre- 
pared to build up larger stocks in the belief that prices will 
continue firm for some time ahead. 


Sea Power in New Forms 


HE First Lord of the Admiralty has followed the prece- 

dent laid down by the war minister last week and 
sugared the pill of the navy estimates by revealing the 
existence of a new and hitherto secret item of equipment. 
This time it is) a twin-engined swept-wing fighter with 
“a very high rate of climb” for which a “ substantial ” 
order has been signed. The need for such a fighter has 
been apparent for a long time, and Mr Thomas’s review 
of the Navy’s aircraft makes it clear that the air arm is 
woefully under-powered and under-equipped. The back- 
bone of the Navy’s jet fighters is still the Vickers Attacker, 
acompromise design that embodied much of the old Spitfire 
and was intended as a stop-gap until new jet fighters were 
evolved. Of the later naval fighters, the Hawker Sea Hawk 
is still not in service and the de Havilland Sea Venom is, 
again, a stop-gap version of the land-based Venom. 

Of all the aircraft in production for the Navy, the anti- 
submarine Gannet was the only design to be considered 
worthy of super-priority when the system was first intro- 
duced. In this lonely eminence it is now to be joined 
by the new fighter. The Gannet, like all Navy aircraft, 
is behind schedule, but this is due more to repeated 
demands for modifications in the design than to any diffi- 
culty at the Fairey factories. Two years ago, Vickers- 
Armstrongs demonstrated a twin jet fighter with an excep- 
tionally thin, straight wing and a butterfly tail. The 
temarkable rate of climb of this aircraft suggested at the 
time the lines along which the Admiralty was thinking. 
But the fact that the Navy has to get numbers of aircraft, 
including helicopters, as well as certain types of radar 
¢quipment, from the United States might be interpreted as 


# sign that the British aircraft industry has, after all, some 
blind spots, 
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By contrast, with its disappointing experience with gas 
turbine aircraft, the Navy’s marine gas turbine programme 
has gone very well to date. Engineers expect that certain of 
the smaller Navy craft will eventually be converted whoily 
to gas turbine propulsion (the patrol craft Bold Pioneer is a 
prototype of one class) while the capital ships will carry 
auxiliary gas turbines to meet peak power demands, cruising 
under conventional steam or diesel power. On Thursday, 
the Admiralty announced that special test facilities for the 
new marine engines had been completed at the National 
Gas Turbine Establishment. The Navy is so far alone in 
adopting this bold concept of marine gas turbine power 
—and in turning to aero-engine designers such as Rolls- 
Royce for some of its requirements. But in the commercial 
field, its work finds a parallel in the experiments carried 
out in the Shell tanker fleet, for which a new tanker 
powered solely by gas turbines is on order. 


More Grain 


HE total world production of grain, outside the Soviet 
Union and China, is at present slightly greater than 
before the war, although not up to the peak level of 1948, 
when output was 4 per cent above the 1937-39 average. In 
1951 the total was 3 per cent above the 1937-39 average ; 
crops of wheat and maize, each accounting for more than 
25 per cent of total grain production, were larger than 
before the war and so were crops of rice, barley and oats ; 
but the output of rye continues below the prewar level. 
Since the war, wheat and flour have accounted for the 
larger part of the international grain trade and in 1951 
wheat and flour exports (excluding shipments from Russia) 
were two-thirds greater by volume than before the war. This 
postwar expansion is largely due to increased shipments from 
North Amefica. In 1951 these amounted to over three- 
quarters of the total world trade, compared with little over 
a quarter before the war—an indication of the extent to 
which the world has become dependent on dollar wheat. 
Exports of oats and barley in 1951 were almost twice those 
of the prewar years, again with an increased proportion 
coming from North America. On the other hand, world 
exports of maize in 1951 were no more than a third of the 


WORLD GRAIN PRODUCTION (Mns. of tons) 
(Excluding USSR and China) 





| 





Average 

| 193739 1950 | 1951 
WUNMUR 6 io i isd Woda 113-7 | 117-5 117-1 
MRO boc vices cede 110-6 114-7 116-4 
GR Ss winks ens cereus 47-2 47-6 48-3 
ak oink 35-3 36-9 39°5 
OG ko Siceaccnce vice 23-8 19-4 19-9 
BIOs. cfivenkse gees 63-4 63-5 63-5 





SOURCE ; Commonwealth Economic Committee: Grain Crops. 





prewar volume, despite increased world production. The 
volume of rice entering international trade in 1951 was a 
little over half the prewar quantity, the increase in exports 
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from Europe failing to make good the decline in exports 
from Asian countries. 

In publishing these figures the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee has drawn attention to a postwar increase of 
world population of 10 per-cent, compared with an increase 
of only 3 per cent in grain production. The «prospective 
long-term demand for wheat will have been in the minds of 
the government representatives who have been gathered in 
Washington since the end of January in an endeavour to 
prolong the International Wheat Agreement, but their views 
about demand in the next two or three years will no doubt 
have had a greater bearing on these deliberations. Since 
the Americans abandoned their unrealistic claim for a basic 
price of $2.50 per bushel, renewal of the agreement on 
new terms has seemed possible, but reports from Washing- 
ton have not been encouraging this week. But all the 
signs suggest that the world will have more wheat. 


Water Power 


INCE capital charges account for more than 90 per cent 
S of the generating costs of the water power that it sells, 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board is acutely 
sensitive to alterations in interest rates. Its last issue of 
stock—f20 million in May, 1952, bringing the total issued 
to £62 million—carried a rate of 4} per cent, against its 
previous highest rate of 34 per cent. The increase cost the 
board about £100,000 in additional interest last year: and 
will. cost more than {200,000 this year. The board’s 
annual report, which -has just been published, shows that 
in 1952, out of a 
total revenue of 
£6,580,000 it pro- 
vided £ 2,003,231 for 
interest and stock 
management 
expenses _ plus 
£1,102,554 for 
capital redemption 
(which is calculated 
on the basis of a 
sinking fund, 
making the total 
payments in interest 
and redemption 
approximately equal 
during each year of 
the life of each 
asset). The board 
spent {13,616,015 
in 1952, financing 
this in the first 
place by borrowing on overdraft from the Scottish banks. 
At the end of the year it owed nearly £5 million to the 
banks ; a further £3,384,359, set aside for repayment of 
borrowing, was also being emiployed in the business. 

During 1952 the board raised its generating capacity 
to 559,602 kW installed (against 538,576 in 1951) and 
generated 1,237 million units (against 1,081 million in 
1951). About 70 per cent of that capacity is at water 
power stations, and about 72 per cent of the output was 
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generated. at these stations; the board reco 
water-power saved the equivalent of 600,000 tons of coal 
The average cost of hydro-power was 0.424. a unit apainst 
o.81d. per unit at the beard’s steam generating station 
and nearly 2d. a unit from its diesel generators : a seem 
supplementary charge is made in areas served by diesel 
power. ~ During the year 19,897 new consume;, were con. 
nected to the board’s mains, raising the tora! number to 
283,000 ; the board estimates that since 1948 it has om: 
nected rather more than half the potential consumers await. 
ing supply in the areas it serves. Another 87.000 are sti 
waiting ; since most of these are in the more isolated areas 
connecting them will take longer and cost mo 
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The World Steel Outlook 


ECAUSE ‘last year’s American steel strike cost about 
B 16 million tons of steel—as much as Britain produced 
last year—world steel output in 1952- was hardly any 
higher than the year before—208 million tons, against 207 
million tons in 1951. World output is now roughly 36 pet 
cent higher than in 1948 and 72 per cent higher than in 
1937-38 ; compared with prewar years, output has more 
than doubled in the United States, in the countries now 
dominated by Russia, and in the British Commonwealth (at 
a’ much lower absolute level). If labour relations in 
American steel remain equable, world output in 1953 might 
well reach 235-240 million tons. Supplies on this scale 


APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF STEEL I! 
{in ingot Ib) 


R HEAD 


US.AS ak ines fees 


641 | 113) | 1237 | 14s 

CMON os 65s Saar 346 623 | 614 793 
Swed 25. oat ences aga | 625 | 645 | 75 
Australia® 3.030. Ssiss 428 415 {| 538 643 
WAhibs esd ate acon 495 614 630 642 
Germany? «...s008s« 596 273 469 497 
Belgium-Luxembourg | 353 757 501 488 
, -333 326 428 


aly 1943-5 


*Year ended Sth June. tincludes Saar 1937-1958; West 
tincludes the Saar, 1948-5L §Adjusted for stock chanx 
Source: British Iron and Steel Federation 
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should end the shortages of all but a few products for which 
demand has recently been developing faster than capacil} 
such as shipbuilding plates; this year's uncertainties 
concern demand, particularly in the United Sates. 
The accompanying table compares estimatcs 0 
consumption per head in various countries (based upod 
ingot production Jess direct exports, ignoring “ indires 
exports ” of steel in metal goods). It illustrates the port 
made by last year’s productivity team from the sted 
industry: 7 
It may be said without exaggeration that the Ameri 
way of life manifests itself in a material sensc primarily 
in the form of goods containing steel. 
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If you think that all fibreboard packing 
cases look alike, then in your own 
interests look again! “ Fibreboard”’ is 
too general. It can mean anything. But 
“FIBERITE” is precise. It stands for 
quality — fine appearance, careful con- 
struction, top performance. Be certain, 
and order “ FIBERITE”’ cases, the most 
ndely used packing for home and 
export trade. 


Regd. 


~FIBERITE =: 


PACKING CASES 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD. 
PURFLEET - ESSEX 
Manufacturers of 


. THAMES BOARD" for cartons and other uses ; 
“IBERITE” Packing Cases; “ESSEX” Wallboard 
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It may even cost less to 
fly round the world — 


on your trip to Australasia 


Combine business with pleasure next time you travel 


' to Australia or New Zealand. 


Fly eastward, for example, from London to Sydney 
or Auckland via the Kangaroo route operated by 
B.O.A.C. and QANTAS .. . then across the Pacific 
by B.C.P.A., across North America, and finally across 
the Atlantic to London again by B.O.A.C. Or fly 
westward if you prefer, round the world by British 
airlines all the way. 

Your round-the-world “ concession ” ticket may 


even cost less than by going and returning the same way. 


| And it includes liberal stopover privileges which eriable 


you to break your journey where you wish — in a dozen 
or more countries — for as. long as you wish, provided 


your journey is completed within 12 months, 


Consult your local Travel Agent or any B.O.A.C. or Qantas office. 


BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
| QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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Since before the war, American consumption. per head has 
doubled while Canadian has risen from seventh to second 
place in the table. Since 1937-38, British consumption per 
head has fallen from third to fifth on this list (though the 
1951 figure, which reflects special difficulties with raw 
materials, was considerably exceeded last year). 


The Volume of Cargoes 


o the shipping industry, the volume of cargo available 

for shipment is of greater significance than its value, 
and the official statistics do not give full information 
about the weight of exports and imports. For some years, 
therefore, the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association 
has attempted to remedy this deficiency. Its annual report 
for 1952 contains estimates of the volume of imports and 
exports during 1952 compared with the previous year, set 
against the comparisons by value. These suggest that the 
fall in the value of imports compared with 1951 was not 
matched by a corresponding fall in the volume of imports 
by weight. In fact, the weight of imports increased, mainly 
on account of a marked increase in the tonnage of crude 
petroleum imported for the new British refineries. Other 
imports declined, but only slightly to a smaller extent than 


ESTIMATED VOLUME & VALUE OF BRITISH OVERSEAS 








TRADE, 1951 & 1952 
Volume Value 
(‘000 tons) (£000) 
ce 
1951 | 1952 1951 1952 
im | 
Food, tobacco, wines, ete...... 1,299 1,214 
Raw materials (other than crude 
petrOlORM) 6a Sinn dese 1,556 | L161 
Crude petroleum... .......5 5+ 160 239 
Manufactures (other than refined 
peteniouna) s. 5. 66 ors Hake ie 758 771 
Refined petroleum............ 141 | 96 
Total smemarte 5 os cas nes ne 3,914 | 3.481 
Exports 
Exports (other than coal, etc.) .. 2,546 | 2.483 
Re-exports ...... cere cee ows 126 | 144 
Coat CRROTTE Sai eens bast ies 34 66 
TOtAl CORES oe i csv avessas ! 2,706 | 2.695. 





Source : Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association. 


import values. Similarly, the weight of export cargoes 
increased, despite a slight fall in values ; this rise in volume 
was mainly due to bigger exports of coal. 

The “ utilisation ” of shipping space was much the same 
as in 1951, for 126 tons of cargo was carried per 100 tons 
net of shipping entrances, compared with 125 tons ; and 
the estimated weight of cargo other than coal was 48 tons 
per 100 tons net of clearances (the same). Tramps and 
tankers, however, received the benefit of increased cargoes, 
while the liner companies, which form a large percentage 
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of the membership of the Liverpool Association; 
ion, d 

fare so well. The figures, of course, affect only ae 


engaged in the overseas trade of the United Kingdom, ang 
the annual figures do not reflect either the pe 


| uk 
exports in the first quarter or the subsequent | ding @ . 
result of import restrictions, ~ " 
Scottish Survey 
qT. latest of the annual surveys of economic conditions 
in Scotland produced by the Clydesdale and North of 
Scotland Bank provides, as usual, a careful and comprehen. 


sive record of facts and trends. New light has been shed 
upon Scotland’s problems by additional statistics that have 
become available in the past year. In particular, the result 
of the census of 1951 made it clear that the considerable 
emigration of young and skilled manpower from Scotland 
has left a population with a much higher proportion of the 
very young and the very old than in England and Wale, 
At the time of the census “ skilled” workers constituted 
only 50.9 per cent of males over 15 years old in Scotland, 
compared with 52.7 per cent in England and Wales. 
Among the industrial‘sections of the survey, there js 
particular interest in those on coalmining and shipbuilding, 
The former gives details of the progress of the schemes for 
the modernisation and development of the mines, while the 
section on shipbuilding describes how British yards are 
showing signs of losing’ ground to foreign competition— 
especially: from Germany, Italy and Japan: it may be 
ominous that the flow of new orders has contracted from 
the record level of 1951. The limited amount of steel avail- 
able in 1952 forced shipbuilders to concentrate on the 
launching and completion of vessels on which construction 
had already begun; consequently the gross tonnage 
launched from Scottish yards in 1952 showed an increase of 
17,000 to §10,000 gross tons over the 1951 figure. But 
the tonnage of completions in Scotland was lower than in 
the previous year, that from Clydeside falling by 8,000 
to 412,000 gross tons, whilst tonnage from East Coast 
yards contracted sharply by nearly 40 per cent, to 48,000 
gross tons. Even if the increased steel allocations 
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Balancing Cash 





a Adding Purchase Orders 


RITAIN 


Adding Receipts 





Figuring Selling Prices 





How fast can your 


adding-machine operators 


work? 


SPEED IS NOT EVERYTHING. Nevertheless, one of the best tests 
of an adding-subtracting machine’s value to your business is 
the rate of work per hour an operator can achieve on it. 

Some machines are so constructed that the expert operator 
has to go through exactly as many manual movements as the 
beginner. 

Burroughs design theirs on the understanding that the least 
expensive machine— whatever its purchase price—is the one 
which enables most work to be completed in the shortest 
possible time. Using a Burroughs, with the famous short-cut 
keyboard which enables two or more keys and the motor bar 
to be depressed simultaneously, a skilled operator can work 
up to an astonishing rate of production. 

With office-space and staff-time the price it is today, 
installing a Burroughs Adding-Subtracting machine (there’s 
a wide choice of capacities and carriages, and they all 
multiply as well) is a decisive step towards cutting office costs. 
It’s not too soon to call Burroughs today! 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 








Is your office staff obliged to 
do, manually, work that 


might be done electrically 
with much less effort? 


Burroughs’ publication “Ways to 
Save Time in an Office” poses — 
and suggests answers to—many 
questions like this. If you'd like to 
have it by you, write to Burroughs 
at their London address, It will 
be sent free of charge. 
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The new Silver Exide is a better battery than any previous 
standard battery—even an Exide—and costs no more! 


THESE ARE “THE REAP ee 


®) The separators, which formerly limited (2) The special long-life Exide plates, now 
battery life by slowly wearing out, are now 


freed from dependence on separator life, can 
made of Porvic —a microporous plastic show their full lasting capabilities. 
that does not wear in battery service. 





3) The tough, shock-resistant hard rubber 


\ 
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7 container is designed to outlast even the 
Zt Z : 
AOU a 7 long-life plates it holds. 
BZ Zw Z 
A. ee This is your next battery— 
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promised for 1953 are forthcoming, it will be a considerable 
time before this is reflected in finished ships. Some falling- 
of in new orders from abroad was experienced also by 
certain branches of the iron and steel and engineering 
industries towards the end of 1952. 


So far as this loss of markets was due to the import 
restrictions of some sterling Commonwealth countries, this 
may stimulate efforts to develop markets elsewhere. In 
any case, as the Governor of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, pointed out in his speech last week 
to the annual court of the bank, restrictive action by other 
Governments “ may raise a barrier which it is impossible 
to surmount”; but, “foreign competition . . . is a chal- 
lenge we must accept.” But some of the fall in exports 
to other sterling countries may itself be due to a failure 
to meet the competition of non-sterling supplies ; and 
reductions in British exports to other sterling countries 
due to this cause are clearly undesirable as they lead to 
additional spending of non-sterling currencies. Moreover, 
since exports to South Africa of “ essential” goods such 
as Scotland produces are as good as the addition of gold to 
the sterling. area’s reserves, it is worth noting the Clydes- 
dale bank’s quotation of the South African Minister of 
Transport’s assertion that “ he had gone so far as to cancel 
certain orders placed in Britain ” after finding that exporters 
in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and the United States 
were completing orders with less delay. 


Concessions for Blocked Sterling 


HE Bank of England last week announced some relaxa- 
= tions of the restrictions upen the use of blocked 
sterling, changes that may have little practical effect in 
themselves but are significant as a further indication of the 
trend towards greater freedom in the use of non-resident 
sterling. The most important of these concessions allows 
a non-resident holder of blocked sterling to transfer that 
sterling to another resident in the same country. Hitherto, 
no transfers of blocked sterling could take place unless 
specific permission was obtained from the Bank of England, 
and the only way in which blocked sterling could be con- 
verted into more readily available sterling was by using it 
for investment in an authorised security and then selling 
that security for “ switch” sterling. The latest concession 
makes it possible for market dealings to develop in blocked 
sterling—though these will be in effect a series of markets, 
with each category bounded by the frontiers of a particular 
monetary area. 

The second concession permits banks to pay interest on 
balances held on blocked sterling accounts and, further- 
more. allows them to'credit the interest not to these blocked 
accounts but to the commercial sterling account appropriate 
'o the country concerned. Interest on blocked French 
sterling, for example, would be credited to a French sterling 
account, and so would be readily available for current com- 
mercial transactions. It is thought probable that interest 
wil be paid at the same rate as that paid on deposit 
accounts, namely 2 per cent—though no general decision 
has yet been taken upon the rate, or, indeed, upon whether 
ény interest will be paid at all. 
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Steering Labour 


HE Ministry of Labour has had more success in steering 

Manpower into the right jobs during the last year 
than was generally expected when it introduced its Notifi- 
cation of Vacancies Order. This order made it compulsory 
for employers to engage most workers through the labour 
exchanges. It thus gave the Ministry a clearer statistical 
picture of the flow of labour between jobs and a better 
chance to persuade workers to go to “ nationally desirable ” 
jobs or employers to moderate their demands for scarce 
skilled labour. This persuasion appears to have been fairly 
effective. 


Vacancies filled in “ First 


Preference” Industries 1951 1952 
TN a eee 13,045 50,378 
ROO = ecco sv cicdbbacanieenced 47,582 102,253 
Other “preferred” industries 189,954 259,669 
Total “ preferred” placings ... 250,581 412,300 


Total adult vacancies filled ... 2,025,137 2,747,555 
For the country as a whole recorded vacancies naturally 
rose ; but the numbers of people going into those industries 
on the priority list for one reason or another rose to a far 


. greater extent. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Attendances at annual general meetings are so thin that 
there is much to be said for the example set by the Bowater 
Paper Corporation in attempting to secure a bigger audience 
by serving sherry and cake. This brightening-up of the 
general meeting was not confined to refreshments, for Sir 
Eric Bowater told shareholders that the low mark of the 
recession in the trading of the British subsidiaries has pro- 
bably been passed, and that it is not unreasonable to look 
forward to some improvement in trade and earnings in the 
current year. In the trading year to September 3oth last, 
Sir Eric revealed, the stocks held by the group in Britain 
were written down by about {2 million ; despite this, the 
book value of total stocks rose by £3 million, chiefly because 
of a rise in stocks held overseas. 


* 


The steady advance in gilt-edged prices in the last few 
days ensured the success of the {£2 million trustee issue by 
the Northern Ireland Electricity Board. On Wednesday 
the subscription lists were closed within a quarter of an 
hour of the issue *of this 4} per cent guaranteed stock, 
1968-71, offered at 99. Later it was learnt that the issue 
had been heavily oversubscribed ; in fact, market estimates 
of the subscriptions ranged up to £20 million. 


* 


The dividend season for the insurance companies has 
opened brightly, with two more companies, Pearl 
Assurance and Northern Assurance, announcing increases in 
equity payments. Pearl Assurance has raised its tax free 
dividend from §§ to 60 per cent ; the {1 ordinary shares 
were marked up % to £21, to offer a yield of 5x%. Northern 
Assurance has raised its equity dividend from 85 to 90 per 
cent. Legal and General Assurance has been content to 
leave the ordinary dividend unchanged at 135 per cent. 
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Company Notes 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. Since 
it supplies over three-quarters of the free 
world’s requirements of nickel, International 
Nickel has a key—though not at the moment 
an excessively profitable—role to play in the 
defence programmes of the West. It has 
striven manfully to meet increased demand by 
raising its production of nickel to the new 
record figure of 13 million tons in 1952, of 
which 10,2 million tons came from its under- 
ground workings. This increase in output 
helped to raise the value of the group’s sales 
from $286.8 million to $314.2 million, but 
defence needs here and in the United States 
have not led to a similar expansion in earn- 
ings. In fact, after the group had met its 
operating costs and expenses, its net earnings 
actually fell—from US $1249 million to 
US $116.9 million. To some extent this 
decline reflected an increase in production 
costs, particularly in wages ; but the greater 
part of it merely reflected the fall in the value 
of the United States dollar (in which the 
group’s sales are principally made) in relation 
to the Canadian dollar (in which its costs are 
principally incurred). 

Net earnings after taxation declined by 
almost exactly the same proportion—that is, 
by just under 6} per cent—as gross earnings. 
Net earnings on each of the company’s no 
par value common shares fell from $4.17 to 
$3.90. Inevitably, therefore, the directors 
have had to be content to maintain the equity 
dividend at $2.60 a common share. As the 
group is likely to be able to sell all the nickel 
it can produce in the near future, the course 
of dividend payments will depend largely on 


Years to Dec. 31, 

1951 1952 

Consolidated earnings :— US $ US $ 
OR NE cae. vc anaes ae 286,785,241 314,228,747 
Costs and expenses ........ 161,846,172 197,256,199 
Operating earnings ........ 124,939,069 116,972,548 
WOteE: SOOOER. eas ac eae 126,831,719 118,962,585 
Depreciation .............. 9,080,607 _ 10,461,438 
BOO Sc isc eee deb ees 48,148,718 43,598,995 
DO a EO 62,875,571 58,891,282 
Common dividends .... $1,903,239 37,903,239 
Net earnings per common share 4-17 3-9) 
Dividends per common share 2:60 2-60 
Profit retentions........... 23,038,435 19,054,144 

Cons_ balance sheet analysis >— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation 158,912,289 167,766,242 
Net current assets......... 165,948,466 178,005,866 
NS iat es tun 5 sks 82,407,921 103,413,427 
COUR 3 cece teide ee ce 29,274,056 37,739,565 
Capital surplis............ ,606, 60,606,500 
Earned surplus............ 139,415,028 158,467,172 
Comamon stock ............ 60,766,771 60,766,771 


At $80 the common stock yields £5 16s. per cent. 


the price that can be secured for the metal. 
The hopes of the group’s 88,000 shareholders 
will therefore have been raised by the increase 
in nickel prices in January. But they should 
note that this increase followed very belatedly 
behind the hardening of the Canadian dollar 
and the general increase in wages and 
salaries that took place in July, 1952. One 
hopeful sign for shareholders, however, is that 
the greater part of the conversion from surface 
to underground mining has been completed, 
and the rate of expenditure on capital exten- 
sions and developments therefore appears to 
be slowing down. In 1952 the group spent 
about $19.3 million on capital account, com- 
pared with $23.7 million in 1951. It expects 
to spend only about $18 million in the current 
year, and the directors may therefore have 
more scope for a dividend increase next year. 


* 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO. Ar the annual 
general meeting of Imperial Tobacco, Sir 
Robert Sinclair added a few—and rather more 
reassuring—remarks about tobacco supplies to 
those he made three weeks ago in his state- 


‘proving the culti: 


Within the last three weeks dollars have been 
made available for British buyers to take up 
the options that they secured last autumn ,on 
a substantial part of the 1952 American cro 
of tobacco leaf ; but this dollar allocation wi 
be deducted from the allocations expected 
later in the year to cover the purchase of the 
1953-54 crop. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Sir Robert drew shareholders’ attention 
to the company’s inui let 
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also reported an 

the year to Febr 

to £201,000 ; the 
however, to maintain thea 

cent. These figures suggest that the retail 
stores have made a very good recovery since 
the months of anxiety early in the summer. 


* 


SWAN HUNTER. The directors of 
Swan Hunter have celebrated the half 
centenary of their company by recommending 
a jubilee bonus dividend on the ordinary 
capital of 10 per cent in addition to main- 
taining the year’s normal distribution at 18 
per cent. The total distribution of 28 per 
cent that shareholders will receive takes 
£276,406 from the group’s net profits of 
£1,103,981, compared with 


absorbed from net profits of £1,089,356 a 


1951, when a total distribution of 18 per cent 
was made. Thanks to a slight decline in the 
provision for taxation, net have re- 
mained practically uncha in spite of 
fall in gross profits from £2,792,125 
£2,529,830. At the current price of 71s. 
the £1 ordinary stock units yield 
5 per cent (on the basis of an 18 
dividend) and nearly 7§ per cent (on 


the 
to 
3d. 


just over 
per cent 
the basis 


ment issued with the company’s full accounts. of a 28 per cent dividend). 
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ND as - CHANGES IN DEBT (£ rnovusann) 
tatist 1¢ al S u mmary Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills... .. 29,073 | 2% Def. Bonds .... 885 
: oe a $ cee. .- ~ 1,700 % Def. Bonds ..... 3,042 
as %e . Bonds.... 2060 % Nat. War Bonds 
—— ( UER RETURNS Tax Reserve Certs... 719 7 at ss ss = Bian seb 1,230 
a 4, EXC i] Q — pent icin 3% Term. censeentian 1,906 
ar. | MERE ks oc ewe ‘ ay 3 Meg 
1955 aa nded March 14, 1953, total hua ke 2,675 
oe ; . against oo a 7 a 
fe — was £75,921,000, ag 39,479 | 9,738 
1" 5 Se e of £100,538,000 and issues 
Se eee funds {1,087,000 ‘Thus, including} ——————___ a 
15 3 ag fund «llvcations of £34,449,000 the! #1 gating DEBT 
. ng fu ; (£ MILLION 
o aF 7 » gect since April 1, 1952, was £ 
2 Shad 645,000 pared with a. surplus of Tipewery Ware © Misses i | Total 
219 57,000 for the corresponding period of] pate | , posits | Fieat- 
Tender... Tap ; Eng Banks | 


Depts. 


mae 


“ec eH oO Oma 


of official purchases of tender bills in 
Subscriptions to the new issues of Serial 
¢ impossible to calculate the division 
wler bills until all the bills purchased 
gimal maturity date. 









ILLS 

t (£ million) Average | Allotted 

= Rate } at 
lied of | Min. 
ee Allotted] Allotment | Rate 





e2 
o> + 





3ie-3 | . 
291-0 | 230-0 | 48 4-36 69 
949-7 | 180-0 | 47 8-20 63 
264-2 | 180-0 | 47 7-91 | 57 
293-6 | 190-0 | 47 11-44 | 48 
285-3 | 190-0} 47 11-47 | 49 
06-3 | 190-0 | 47 11-05 37 
315-8 | 220-0 | 48 3-19 51 
qu | 220-0 | 48 7-78 62 
1-7 | 230-0 | 48 7-90 56 
314-4 | 230-0} 48 0-25 | 6 
326-9 | 240-0 | 48 ~0-25 65 
256-4 | 250-0 | 47 11-74 57 


yplications for 91 day bills to be paid from 
21, 1953, were accepted dated Monday to 
ST per cent at £99 &s. Od., and applications 
were accepted in “full. Treasury Bills to a 













5 } maximum of £260 million were offered on March 20th. For 
418 the week ended March 21st the banks were not asked for 
5 10 . Treasury deposits. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
MARCH 18, 1953 





£ Zé 
NOTES IsSUED:—- Govt, Debt.... 11,015,100 


In Circulation 1481,825,688 Other Govt. 











In Banking Securities ... 1485,754,725 
Department 18,531,135 Other Securities 715,845 
Coin (other than 
gold) ....... 2,514,330 
denies of Fid.—— 
Issue ....... 1500, 000, 000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = (at 
248s. OZ. 
. fdas 386,823 
1500,356,823 "1500, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
‘ £ sa 
ieee 14,553,000 Govt. Securities 377,984,439 
RO 3,950,423 | Other Securities 22,159,005 
Public Depts. . 48,601,291 Discounts and 
Public Accts* 16,562,223 Advances. . 7,059 645 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 15,079.360 
Special Acct.. 32,039,068 
Other Depts... 353,264,051 
Bankers..... 281,715,321 Notes. .....s. - 146,531,135 
Other Accis.... 71,648,730 | Coim.....<.5- 4,714,186 
420,368,765 420, 368,765 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (f£ miLtIon) 







1952 1953 


Mar. 19| Mar. 4 | Mar. 11| Mar. 18 










ISSUE DEPT. -~ 
Notes in circulation. 


1,381-6 |1,474-7 | 1,481-0 |1,481-8 
Notes in banking de- | i 








partment . 18-8 | 25-7) 193] 18-6 
Government debt and | | i 
securities® ....... 1,396 -8 | 1,496-8 | 1,496-7 | 1,496-8 
Other securities .... 0-7 0-7 0-8 | Q-7 
Gold and coin... .. 2-9) 29) 29) 2-9 
Valued at s. per fineos. | 248/0 | 248/0 | 2248/0, 248/0 
— DEPT. -— 
; its :-— ' ' : 
ublic Accounts .... 11-4/| 22-7 14-3| i6-6 
io. Special Acct.. are ; 23-3) =A ' we 
ONE soc. oc 2 ong or -4 | 269-2) 281-9} 1: 
OME recipin caves 82-1 | 70:9 | 70-$| 71-8 
TOMBE ciccerncasece 381-2 | 385-2 | 399-0 401-8 
Securities :-— | 
Government ....... | 338-1 | 356-8| 378-9) 378-0 
Discounts, ete. ..... = —s —- 7-1 
DUES cs tons ee ch 25- 5-2 4-4 15-1 
ME i vas bs enenas 379-4 376-3 3596-5 400-2 
Banking dept. reserve. 20-3 27-4 21-1 20-2 
’ 1’ 
“ Proportion ” ......5 a 4 %g 5-0 











617 2 nk} , - * Governnient debt is £11,015,100, capital ee) 553,000. 
st 4,900 Total 49 weeks ended Week Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,525 million to {1,500 million 
TT ———;—-——} rced Jon January 14, 1953. 
5 24  %M............ 4554 358 )3980.037 14944 813179.010 105457 Mar. 1, | Mar.7, ¥y 
54u 1953 1953 
7 4 
om 0 t decre sci ’ a 
: ed ecreasing Exchequer balances by SAVINGS’ CERTIFICATES :— | 
ue MBBS (0 15,115,962, the other operations|  Reowpls0-0--- wei0o | 146500] 370 | GOLD AND SILVER 
5 12 9f pie week increased the National Debt by eee 6s econ Eek eee ease i 5 
4] 341 + f sels . aed a, 8 The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold was 
(nS 141,34) (25,938 million. Net Savings.......... 17, 900 | 15,800 1,000 suiund.temos iste: 30 te Ss Ot. gor the Cena a eee 
514 5 DEFENCE BONDS :-— 14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised dealers from 
RECEIPTS ({ THOUSAND) NE 05h irene 53,559 | 65,674 1,370 Se ee ee fine ounce. Spot cash prices during 
. " » BR (Ventra By uying), Act, 1947, 2. 21(3). wits 5,000 Repayments see eeweeee 67,691 75,539 2,070 lows : 
ee Net Savings.......... Dr 14,132 |Dr 9,865 Dr 700 aa ee 
19 7 “ ao 
34 MMe? (6 suousax) 2 gaa 10) Fama pew Ye] Beate | Seay 
5 10%. Rana Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952... 1,500] Receipts .........+-+- 663,517 | 693,026 18,294 per ou ounce|per 100 to per tola 
som Authorisia, «122 *: Sonos 406} Repayments....... ... | 752,140 | 611,681 17,131 
‘od basis »piIner t ’ Invent Act, 1945, 8. x Jere veeenes 4,100 , aa 2 87 ie 
Vield bhton, 1 lnventions Act, 1948, s. ae 18} Net Savings.......-+- Dr 88,623. |Dr118,655 1,163 Mar. 12...... 4 
) Free Damag cm Provisions Act, 1946, s. a(}) snenpenasanrsie og eenaes a 87 
t See ca War Damage Cmamiiaieieseccr 3,000 | Total Net Savings ...... Dr 84,855 \Dr112,720\+ 1463 | » 14-..... a7 24 
, 1946 and 1947; Postwar Credits... .. 299 | Interest on certs. repaid. 32,186 36,213 00 2g ah es al 8 
Interest eens 119.2% | 121,634.) . 2,553 | , I7...-.. as 8 
Change in total invested. }+ 2,195 |— 27,299 }+ 5,247 of BOs aed 84 
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Company Notes 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. Since 
it supplies over three-quarters of the free 
world’s requirements of nickel, International 
Nickel has a key—though not at the moment 
an excessively profitable—role to play in the 
efence programmes of the West. It has 
striven manfully to meet increased demand by 
raising its production of nickel to the new 
record figure of 13 million tons in 1952, of 
which 10.2 million tons came from its under- 
ground workings. This increase in output 
helped to raise the value of the group’s sales 
from” $286.8 million to $314.2 million, but 
defence needs here and in the United States 
have not led to a similar expansion in earn- 
ings. In fact, after the group had met its 
operating costs and expenses, its net earnings 
actually fell—from US $124.9 million to 
US $116.9 million. To some extent this 
decline reflected an increase in production 
costs, particularly in wages ; but the greater 
part of it merely reflected the fall in the value 
of the United States dollar Gn which the 
group’s sales are principally made) in relation 
to the Canadian dollar (in which its costs are 
principally incurred). 

Net earnings after taxation declined by 
almost exactly the same proportion—that is, 
by just under 64} per cent—as gross earnings. 
Net earnings on each of the company’s no 
par value common shares fell from $4.17 to 
$3.90. Inevitably, therefore, the directors 


have had to be content to maintain the equity 


dividend at $2.60 a common share. As the 

group is likely to be able to sell all the nickel 

it can produce in the near future, the course 

of dividend payments will depend largely on 
. Years to Dec. 51, 


1951 1952 


Consolidated earnings :— US $ US $ 


NOG RUDE oo oes senda o's 236,785,241 314,228,747 
Costs and expenses ........ 161,846,172 197,256,199 
Operating earnings ........ 124,939,069 116,972,548 
Total income............+.. 126,831,710 118,962,585 
Depreciation .............. 9,080,607 10,461,458 
BEMOM oie ces cies seaves 48,148,718 45,598,995 
a earns oo on. en chen 62,875 ,57 58,891,282 
Common dividends 37,905,239 37,903,239 
Net earnings per common share 4-17 3-90 
Dividends per common share 2-60 2-69 
Profit retentions........... 23,038,455 19,054,144 
Cons balance sheet analysis >— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation 158,912,289 167,766,242 
Net current assets......... 165,948,466 178,005,866 
NR Cases daeek cae 82,407,921 103,413,427 
Ce es, ciwiea keane ce 29,274,056 37,739,563 
Capital surplus. ...:....... 60,606,500 60,606,500 
Earned surplus............ 139,415,028 158,467,172 
Coummon stock .......-.... 60,766,771 60,766,771 


At $80 the common slock yields £5 16s. per cent. 


the price that can be secured for the metal. 
The hopes of the group’s 88,000 shareholders 
will therefore have been raised by the increase 
in nickel prices in January. But they should 
note that this increase followed very belatedly 
behind the hardening of the Canadian dollar 
and the general increase in wages and 
salaries that took place in July, 1952. One 
hopeful sign for shareholders, however, is that 
the greater part of the conversion from surface 
to underground mining has been completed, 
and the rate of expenditure on capital exten- 
sions and developments therefore appears to 
be slowing down. In 1952 the group spent 
about $19.3 million on capital account, com- 
pared with $23.7 million in 1951. It expects 
to spend only about $18 million in the current 
year, and the directors may therefore have 
more scope for a dividend increase next year. 


* 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO. At the annual 
general meeting of Imperial Tobacco, Sir 
Robert Sinclair added a few—and rather more 
reassuring—temarks about tobacco supplies to 
those he made three weeks ago in his state- 


Within the last three weeks dollars have been 
made available for British buyers to take up 
the options that they secured last autumn_on 
a substantial part of the 1952 American cro 
of tobacco leaf ; but this dollar allocation wi 
be deducted from the allocations expected 
later in the year to cover the purchase of the 
1953-54 crop. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Sir Robert drew shareholders’ attention 
to the company’s continuing — anxieties 
“ about the availability of currency with which 
to purchase the supplies of suitable tobacco 
that can easily be produced in dollar coun- 
tries "—although he added that such difficul- 
ties had been overcome in the past, and that 
he saw no reason why they should not be 
overcome again. ; 
Imperial Tobacco is naturally anxious to 
secure alternative sources of supply, and Sir 
Robert once again drew attention to the con- 
siderable strides that have been made in im- 


“proving the cultivation of tobacco in sterling 


countries. In fact, he hoped—and by now 
this is surely something better than a mere 
hope—that Imperial Tobacco would never be 
solely dependent upon any one territory for 
its supplies of leaf tobacco. 


* 


DEBENHAMS. Another crop of dividend 
announcements from the shops and stores 
group this week strengthens the impression 
that the departmental stores have come 
through the past year of troubles with their 
colours flying. At the head of the new list, 
the directors of Debenhams have announced 
an interim ordinary dividend of 124 per cent 
on their 4s. shares, compared with an interim 
dividend of 8} per cent in each of the last 
three years. Bentalls has also raised the 
ordinary dividend of its parent company from 
ls. 7.2d. to ls. 8d. on each 2s. share. This 
very modest increase stemmed from a 
remarkable advance in the grfoup’s gross 
profits from £196,000 to £308,000, and in its 
net profits from £67,000 to £136,000. These 
results presumably owe a great deal to the 
further development of the group’s stores at 
Ealing and Worthing ; the company’s chair- 
man believes that both of these are capable 
of adding “ increasingly and substantially ” to 
total profits. Bourne and Hollingsworth has 
also reported an increase in trading profits in 
the year to February 13th last, from £193,000 
to £201,000 ; the directors have been content, 
however, to maintain the dividend at 10 per 
cent. These figures suggest that the retail 
stores have made a very good recovery since 
the months of anxiety early in the summer. 


* 


SWAN HUNTER. The directors of 
Swan Hunter have celebrated the half 
centenary of their company by recommending 
a jubilee bonus dividend on the ordinary 
capital of 10 per cent in addition to main- 
taining the year’s normal distribution at 18 
per cent. The total distribution of 28 per 
cent that shareholders will receive takes 
£276,406 from the group’s net profits of 
£1,103,981, compared with the 
absorbed from net profits of £1,089,356 in 
1951, when a total distribution of 18 cent 
was made. Thanks to a slight decline in the 
provision for taxation, net profits have re- 
mained practically unchanged in spite of the 
fall in gross profits from £2,792,125 to 
£2,529,830. At the current price of 71s, 3d. 
the £1 ordinary stock units yield just over 
5 per cent (on the basis of an 18 per cent 
dividend) and nearly 7% per cent (on the basis 


ment issued with the company’s full accounts. of a 28 per cent dividend). 
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SECURITY PRICES 


YIELDS 








1953 


AND 


British Funds | Price, | Price, Cems 
and — | Mar. | \ Yield 
Guaranteed Stocks . 1 28, | Ma ae 
$955 | 1953 | 19557 | “at l8 
—~——— a d2 
War Bonds 25% '52-54) j s ad 
Exchequer 2}4) 1955. 38 of | 216 
Exchequer 3% 1960..| 99) 99) | +47 § 
Ser. Funding 19% °53./ 99 94 | eae 
Ser. Funding 13% °54./ 98}; 9844 | 16 3 
Ser. Funding 394°55.-| 1004 1004 | che 
War Bonds 23% 54-56) 98 98 : se 
Funding 23% °52-57..| 99 Saf” ; ae 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58. 1004. 100; en 
War Loan 3% °5559.| 100° | lo0* 11) . 343 
Savings 3% 95-65...) Me 9) 227 31 H- 
Funding 24% +56-61..| 95* | 953" 
Funding es eo | a84*| Bele 2. ao 
Funding 3% "66-68...| 904) 90} 37 a 
Funding 4% "60-90. ..| 1004 100} 4+ 4 Se 
Savings 3% on... MS th297144 8 
Savings 25% °64-67..| 87) 874 2 8 5 315 1, 
Victory 4% °20-76 ...) 1004) 100%) 2 9 3 iB os 
Savings 3% '65-75...| 84% 842974515; 
c 4% (att. 1957) 87f | 88 (2 7101 4n1 5 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961) 794° 794+ 2 $14 8 OF 
Treas. 25% (aft. at | 589° 2 4 914 § a 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).| 698° 695° 2 5 » 
Treas. 34% '77-80....| 89 | $421 1 4 5 Of 
Redemption 3%, '86-96, 77§*| 78° 2 7 9 41 7) 
WarLoan3$% aft.1952) 79 793 | 2 > 4 BI 
Consols 24% ........ | 59%* 594° 2 li¢ts yz 
Br. Elec, 3% '68-73..|854°E85 4° 2 tly 
Br. Elec. 3°, 74-77... .| ayer ofa! 2 ae 
Br. Elec. 44% "74-79 | 994 °/993°4 5 1) $5 % 
Br. Elec. 34% "76-79.| 914) 914.2 6 3 4 2 51 
Br. Trans. 5% '78-88.| 79%) 7942 9 114 2 8) 
Br. Trans. 5% "68-75.; 85§*| 854° 210 0°41 3! 
Br. Trans. 4% '12-77.| 965 9684 5 | : ; z 
Br. Gas 3% "00-95 ...) 79) | 794/27 5/4 14 
Br. Gas 34% ‘69-71 . .| at 92% 2 6 416i 
Br. I. S. 3§% '79-81) 89H) 89H 2 4 2u 
(e) To earliest date. (/) Flat yield latest date 
{s) Assumed average life 15 years approx. * kx dividend, 
Last Two | | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends | — Mar. 11, Mar 18, Mar. Ii 
mre erent 1953 $1953 
pe We ge 
% | ‘2 fed 
bj aj\Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 64 #499 
25 b| 5 a\Anglo-Iran{1..| 5# $568 
Tha| 12$b|Assoc. Elec. £1.) 78/9° 5 13 
20 7 @ Assoc. P.Cem. (1 106/10} 1057) 5 42 
0a Bass 127/6 (126/35 616 3 
W ¢ | 20/9° 5 00 
sual 25/6 ois s. 0 
| 23/9 415 8 
ba | Br, MotorCp. 5/-| 6/6 6 8 0 & 
12 | 53/6 | 53/3 5 5 
a5 $56 | $555 | 4:17 5 
Tab) 47T/- | 45/6 |5 9 
b| 41/9 | 40/6 (5011 
1246) | 39/6 42/- |7 200 
15 1 17/3 | 17/3 5 ‘ 
it 50/74 | 50/74 | 6 1 
! 58/- 1/9 § 4 ¢ 
a 43/6" 42/6 5 .7 
30 6 54/- 54 sl 
Ta, 10 i B..130/- | 3 515 4 
44a ShbiHawker Sid. {1./ 41/3 409 | 418 2 
13 ¢| 5 ajimp. Chem. {1./ 48/- 47 - (5108 
134a) pee. Tobacco fl) 53/9* | 55.9 |! 8 lo 
$2°6 ci$2-6 clint. Nick. np...| $77) $80 5161 
1M}c|  1The\J’burg Con. él. 65/74 | 6574 5 6 8 
Sel 10 biLanes. Cotton {1) 44/- 9 60 ; 
Ta 20 ajLon. Brick £1..| 64/44° 65 1) 5 0 
65 | 15 @'Marks&Sp.A5/-| 53/5 5 | $8 . 
1 bi 64b|Monsanto 5)-...| 23/- eH 
1096} 6 ajP. & O. Def. {1.) 58/6 | 5° > 4 Il 
3740) TalP. Johnson 10/-.| 4/6 45 7 3 8 
+85 {100 ciPrudent!. ‘A’ {1 36} 5 > 
50 @| 175 bRhokanafl....| 19 19 UD 
10 Hi 5 a|Rolls ayes f2.| 65/- 8 2 of 
+10 8} $5 al"Shell” Stk. £1.) 81/3 | 5 Sa 
8}b\Tube Invest. £1, 62/6 6! 1° is ils 
5a ‘ur. Newall £1./106/- 14 3 
84d| 5 alUnilever (1...) 47/3 475 ° 
7/6 | 410 Uh 
10 Union Castle £1) 28/- | 27/5 | 4 
5a ” Union Disc. a 4i/- | #9 5 ; ; 
tet Utd. Molass. 10/- 32/9 | 515 8 9 | 
Taj. SuaBetong{1) 40/7) | 389 yy 
10 Vickers {1..... ae/- | OT 8g 
15 a| 40 b\Woolworth 5/- .| 50/6 | 505 | 5 7 = 


(d) Yield tyasis 14%, 


(pV Loe ae 


basis 108%. (hk) Yie 


Taal 20% 


of tax. 


hy) ¥ 
basis 124%. (») Yield 
(p) Yield esis laa. 


basis 15°, 


basis 40%- (0) ¥ 
i: Ex liv. t Free 
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MARCH 21, 1953 


tatistic al Summary 


a 


sree 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

ded March 14, 1953, total 
was £75,921,000, against 
of £100,538,000 and issues 


pus acct 


4 645,000 
657,000 


™~ 


|. 087,000. Thus, 


including 


itions of £34,449,000 the 
nce April 1, 1952, was 
pared with a, surplus of 


the corresponding 


period of 


1 ' | 
Esti- | April 1, | ee 1, | Week | Week 
mate, 1951 9 












52 fended | ended 
952-53 to to Mar. | Mar. 
Mar, 15,}Mar.14,] 15, | 14, 
co00 | 195% | 1953 | 1952 | 1955 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
VENUE (£ thousand) 
ae 804,225 [1582,395 11648, 894 | 30,119, 37,812 
: 000} 121,200; 123,600] 3,800 3,700 
. 000} 175,400! 143,650] 3,700, 3,300 
: 00} 59,300; 47,650] 1,300) 1,200 
i Tax 100} 300,900} 363,000] 3,900: 4,300 
Profit ooo}... | 29008 ... | 300 
Sl 2,000} 3,230} 1,900 30) 50 
Rever ; i 
Re 25 2241,325 '2328,594] 42,849 50,662 
* 00] 958,587 | 981,239] 22,674! 18,217 
000] 732,200! 715,633} 3.545) 4,130 
00 |1690,787 '1696,772 | 26,219, 22,347 
0] 64,528) 67,525) 247) 131 
0] 75,455)... is hae 
5.228}° .. | 3,000 
12,800, 13.600} .... | 
25,393; 24,681] 2,370) 
124,161, 103,237] 689) 2,781 
259,678 |4234,409] 75,374 75,921 
| | 
Or 351 179,772} 200,000 | 3,500 
4.900] 5,245) $049] 48). 332 
510 14424,695 |4439,458175,422) 79,753 
Issues outTof the Exchequer 
ENDITURE to meet payments (¢ thousand) 
Ma | 
5,000] 508,282} 668,891] 5,026) 3,938 
40,000] 37,394) 42,758]... 
I 10,000] 10,722} 10,000} 13, 
625,000] 556,388| 620,649] 5,039, 3,938 
Services... 5715,223}5211,949 |3384,666| 73,413 96,600 
(rd. Expend. 4540,22315768,338 '4005,315} 78,452)100538 
ng Funds . 26,682/ 34,449} 510° 1,087 
eacl, Se , 795.020 4039, 764} 78,962, 101625 
Ng 540.22 | } 
so peor: 
fice 209,235} 179,772) 200,000] ... | 3,500 
hinds 4,900] 6,245) 5,049 48) 332 
554,358 }3980,037 /4244,813] 79,010 105457 
al ising Exchequer balances by 
a (5,115,962, the other operations 
c ‘ck increased the National Debt by 
741,34) 


to £25,938 million. 
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ee ee | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ...... 29,073 24% Def. Bonds .... 885 
ae ay 3 = » ~ 1,700 "% Def. Bonds ..... 3,042 
% . Bonds.... 2.060 23°% Nat. War Bonds 
Tax Reserve Certs..." 719 1951-53... 1am] SSUE DEPARTRERT 
er Debt 3% Term. Annuities. 1,906 
Internal......... . 5,927 Ways and Means MARCH 12, 1953 
Advances ..... «s: 3,815 
ee —_—- - £ £ 
39,479 9,738 | sOTES IssvED:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
-_ In Circulation 1481,825,688 Other Govt. 
i: Ts é In Banking Securities ... 1485,754,725 
a eee Department 18,531,135 | Other Securities 715,845 
Coim fother the 
FLOATING DEBT (£ miti0n) “an... 3meeeee 
Amount of Fid.——-— ne 
Treasury Ways & Means Issue ....... 1500,000,000 
Bills Advances ne eee Gold Coin and 
; hy ao posits } — Bullion {at 
ror Tap | Public | ‘Eng- | Banks | Det . Bi crisis 356,823 
PSS. | Yand 
i ‘saan tak eae 
Mar. 15 | 2.250-0! 1980-5] 334-3 | 3:2 4,568-0 1500,356,823 1500, 556,823 
| i 
Dec. 13 i 4,616-4* 241-0 | 2-3 4,859-7 
oc Re 4.669- 3° 246-5 | 4,915-8 
‘ 27 | 4,715-2* 252-1 | 6:8 4,974-1 
joss | 
an. 10 4,656-1* 249-1 | . | 4.885-3 
» 11 |3,010-0 }1, Ot ass | 4831-3 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
» 24 |2,980-0 | 1,51! RT ack | 4,764-1 
» 1 |2,940-0 (1,4 $4 ens ' *8 4 
} Capital ....... 14,553,000 Govt. Securities 377,984,439 
Feb 7 | 2,910-0 | 1,4 0) i 4,569-1} Rest.......... 3,950,423 Other Securities 22,159,005 
» 14 |2.890-0 |14 att |4'541-2}| Public Depts.. 48,601,291 Discounts and 
» 2 | 2870-0 |14 | 18 4584-1] Public Accts.* 16,562,223 Advances.. 7,059,045 
» 28 | 2,860-0 | 14 pe eee }4,562°7| H.M. Treas. Securities.... 15,079,360 
Special Acat.. 32,039,068 
Mar 2.840-0 | 1. -8 4,609-3}| Other Depts... 353,264,051 
x “li | 4,635-6 Bankers..... 281,715,321 Notes..... ssee 628,851,555 


Other Accts.... 71,548,730 | Coin.,.... has 1,714,186 


* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial 
Funding Stock, it is impessible to calculate the division 420,368,765 420,368,765 


between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased 
have passed their original maturity date. 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


TREASURY BILLS 










| Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
Date of mo Rate | at 
Tender | of | Min. M NALYSIS (f mILLION 
Offered — Allotted] Allotment | ‘ COMPARATIVE A f } 
s 















Mar 4 | 2% 3-64 | 69 1952 | 1955 
. | 
ous 7 | a a = Mar. 19| Mar. 4 | Mar. li Mar. 18 
“0 48 43% 69 i 
; “7 | 47 8-20 | 63 ISSUER DEPT. i i 
; | 180-0 | 264-2 417 7-91. | 57 Notes in circulation. |1,381-6 | 1,474-7 | 1481-0 | 1,461-8 
16 | 200-0 | 293-6 | 190- 47 11-44 | 48 Notes in banking de- [eS 
23 190-0 | 285-3 190-0 | 47 2142 # es ee as 18-8 25-7 | 19-3; 18-5 
-0 | 306-3 | 190-0 47 -05 overnment debt anc ' 
x — securities* ....... 1,396 -8 | 1,496°8 eo ae 
6 | 220-0 315-8 | 220-0 48 3-19 61 Other securities .... 0-7 | 0-7 0-8 | , 
13 | 220-0 | 297-2 220-0 48 «7-78 62 Gold and coin...... 2-9 | 2-9 | 2-9 2-9 
20 | 230°0 | 321-7 | 230-0 | 48 7-90 56 Valued ats. per fineox. | 248/0 | 248/0 | 2248/0 | 248/0 
27 230-0 314-4 | 230-0 48 0-25 66 ie DEPT. — i 
P as ' 
Mar 6 | 240-0 | 326-9 240-0 48 0-25 BB ublic Accounts .... 11-4) 22:7) 4-3) 16-6 
» 13| 250-0 + 256-4 | 250-0 | 47 11-74 57 Treas. Special Acct.. 0-3; 23-3; 32-0 | 32-0 
| i Bankers... 0. ..«+ 0 287-4 | 269-2, 281-9; 281-7 
it . UM ov gow vevnd 82-1} v3 i; 7-8; 7-8 
On March 13th applications for 91 day bills to be paid from Tete a ate oe 381-2 | 385- 399-0 | 401-8 
March 16 to March 21, 1953, were accepted dated Monday to | Securities -— 
Saturday as to about 57 per cent at £99 8s. Od., and applications} Government ....... | 338-1 | 356-8-| 378-9} 378-0 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a Discounts, etc. ..... 16-1 | 4-3} 3-2 | Tl 
maximum of £260 million were offered on March 20th. For Ce ts 25-2; 15-2 314-4 15-1 
the week ended March 2lst the banks were not asked for eR eo 379-4 | 376-3 396-5 | 400-2 
Treasury deposits. Banking dept. reserve. 20-3 27-4 21-1) 20-2 
9 ‘ 2 
“ Proportion ” ....... 3 i % 6-0 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ({ THOUSAND) 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,525 million to £1,500 millica 
on January 14, 1953. 


SAVINGS’ CERTIFICATES *— nies | RA a 
Receipts... sense eee ‘ , , ND SILVER 
Repayments.........- 128,200 130,500 2,700 GOLD A 
Net Savings........+. 17,900 | 15,800 0) | ‘The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold was 


raised from 172s. 3d, to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on September 
14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised dealers from 


DEFENCE BONDS -—~ 






















i ; : ; 
RECEIPTS / : MND. «on <tc kanwes 63,559 | 65,674 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot cash prices during 
Vent B . f one Raetnents pia b eau na 67,691 75,539 last week were as follows :— 
*uying), Act, 1947, s. 21(3)...... 6,000 : iol net : 
ee x Net Savings.......... Dy 14,132 pr 9,865 Rien Gass 
! c ’ P.O. AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 1983 SEE ST SE ee eS 
nd - VES THOUSAND) BANKS :-— . London iNew York Bombay Bombay 
a € Mone y) Acts, 1950 and 1952.... 1,500 Receipts ....s++eneess 663,517 693,026 a ounce|per ounce/per 100 tola: per tola 
Authe ee oe ee eS 406| Repayments.......... | 752,140 | 811,681 : sain 
tment eens Act, ae ‘ ,100 ——|—-——- ost ae 
Aeone cio ons Act, 1948, ¢. TRl)...... 18 Net Savings.........» (Dr 88,623. |\Dr118,655 1,163 | Mar.12...... 74-08 73 166 $7 4. 
De ancial Provisions Act, 1946, s. 2(1) —~——}———- of ASicasee 74-00 | -25 163 87 
be Acta seg’ @® Damage Commission... . .. $3,000] Total Net Savings ...... Dr 84,855 \Dr112,7 op AO se et ts closed 164 e7 14 
ACS, 1946 and 1947; Postwar Credits... .. 299 | Interest on certs. repaid. 32,186 36,213 769 pg. Ri wees 74-00 85-25 163 87 & 
Interest accrued ........ 119,236 121,634 ~ 2,553 sata vee 74-00 85-25 161 . 8 
9,323 | Change in total invested. }+ 2,195 |— 27,299 |+ 5,247 op BBs cae cs 74-00 85-25 160 18 
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THE BOWATER 


Ar THE ANNUAL GENERAL MeetinG of The Bowater Paper 
Corporation held in London on March 18th the Chaigman, 
Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, reviewed the affairs of the 
Bowater Organisation. 

The consolidated net earnings after depreciation at 
£4,974,150 were achieved during an unusually difficult trading 
year and one that posed many awkward problems and was at 
times beset with considerable anxiety. A substantial part of 
the higher level of profits in the previous year had been 
directly attributable to the inflationary period through which 
we were then passing and the results achieved in the year now 
under review perhaps represent. a more realistic level of 
earnings than those for the previous year. 

The profits for the year were arrived at after taking into 
account the diminution in the value of stocks of raw materials 
and finished goods resulting from the severe recession of 1952 
which markedly affected the United Kingdom subsidiaries’ 
operations. : 

The amount by which it was found necessary to write down 
stocks at 30th September was of the order of £2 million, vir- 
tually the whole of which was absorbed without resort to 
the reserves previously created for that purpose. Nonetheless 
the total stocks held by the Organisation as a whole had 
increased by £3 million, rather more than two-thirds of which 
was attributable to stocks held by overseas subsidiaries, the 
balance being mainly in the stocks of pulpwood held in the 
United Kingdom which at the end of the previous year had 
been at an unusually low level. 
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ORGANISATION 


The great project of our principal Ameriean compan, 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation, for the erection 6/ 
mills in Tennessee is making good and satisfactory progress 
and it is hoped that the plant will be fully equipped and come 
into operation in May 1954, The programme of developmen: 
of and improvement to properties in both Canada and the 
United Kingdom designed still further to increase productive 
capacity, improve efficiency and reduce costs also progresses 
satisfactorily, whilst the capacity of the more modern of our 
two Swedish pulp mills is now being substantially increased 

The Bowater Corporation of North America has been 
formed in Montreal and now acts as a holding company for 
all the interests of thé Bowater Organisation in North 
America, the whole of its issued Common Stock being in 
turn owned by the parent Corporation. The primary reason 
for setting up this new company was that with the growth 
and development of our business in North America our 
interests there had reached the point at which it had become 
desirable fo provide centralised administrative arrangements 
for that continent, similar to those by which the parent Cor 

oration administers the affairs of the Organisation in the 

Jnited Kingdom and elsewhere. 

In conclusion, Sir Eric said he regarded the future with 
restrained optimism for it is his belief that the Organisation 
will enjoy a steady demand for its products in the U.K. and 
export markets, whilst the production of our Canadian mills, 
and of our American mills when they come into operation, is 
already fully sold for many years to come. 


The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd and Subsidiary Companies 


Summary of Profits for the year ended 30th September 1952 


1951 
£ 


PROFITS after allowing for diminution in value of stocks 
and deducting depreciation and interest on Loan Capital of 


8,564,729 


DEALT WITH AS FOLLOWS: 
5,045,317 
55,563 


58.9%, 


244,303 


sree 34.0% 


Divideads (net) 
158,057 
106,823 


1.9% 
1.3% 
3.3% 


overseas subsidiaries but before charging taxation ° 


Taxation (including overseas taxation) 
6% Interest on Loan Capital of the Corporation (net) ‘ 
Profits transferred to and from Reserves or carried forward b 


on Preference Capital of subsidiary companies . 
on Preference Capital of the Corporation 
on Ordinary Capital of the Corporation . ° 


. 4,974,150 


. . . ° 3,017,114 
° 52,887 


Parent Corporation 
Subsidiary companies 


220,485 
1,136,418 


1,356,903 
158,746 


* 
° ‘ 105,000 
283,500 


£4,974,150 


Summary of Net Assets as at 30th September 1952 


FIXED ASSETS including Investments, War Damage Claims and 


19,037,870 
28,673,605 
12,355,839 


“16,31 7,766 


£35,355,636 


funds in hands of Trustees 
CURRENT ASSETS 


REPRESENTED BY: 
11,533,561 Loan Capital 
5,727,546 
5,500,000 
2,960,723 
7,277,556 
2,356,250 


£35,355,636 


Capital Reserves 


Reserves for future Income Tax « 


Less: Current Liabilities and Provisions 


Preference Capital of subsidiary compani 
Preference*and Ordinary Capital of the Corporation 


es ° 


Revenue Reserves and undistributed Profits 


£ £ 


. . ‘ . . 23,363,270 


31,270,124 
17,345,683 


. . . . 7 
« 2 . . 


13,924,441 


£37,287,711 
LLL 
13,009,869 
5,730,123 
6,400,000 
3,070,064 
8,530,395 

. $47,260 


£37,287,711 
el 
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THE SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


| general meeting of The 
Assurance Company, Limited, 
as held March 17th in ae Mr 
Charles R. Munro, CA (chairman of the 
hoard of directors), presiding. 

adoption of the report and 
1952 the chairman said: 1952 
no means an easy year for new 


The 
Scottish Lif 


In moving 


accounts for 


has been Dy 

life assurance business, as the returns of 
many offices show. In the circumstances I 
am glad to be able to report yet another 


record year—the third im succession. The 
gross new business at £4,604,000 shows an 
increase of about £100,000 over 1951 and the 
net new business, after deducting reassur- 
ances, at £ 4,364,000, is almost £200,000 
over the corresponding record figure for 
1%]. The present high cost of living in- 
creases the difficulties of our field staff in 
persuading the self-employed and _ salaried 
classes, from which the bulk of our business 
comes, that life assurance premiums should 
continue to have a high priority in the 
allocation of their incomes, and the directors 
therefore regard the results of the year as 
highly satisfactory. 

The history of the company since it was 
founded in 1881 has shown clearly the 
superiority of the with-profit contract in 
which for a moderate additional premium 
cost a valuable investment element is added 
to a life assurance policy. It is therefore 
satisfactory to note that the proportion of 
new bysiness effected under this type of 
contract has shown a marked increase during 
he year. I may add that the Scottish Life 
3s one of the few companies which have never 
ailed to declare a bonus. 




























LifE AND ANNUITY REVENUE ACCOUNT 
As a consequence of the increase in new 
iness, the premium income has. risen 
the year by over £100,000, the total 
for 1952 being over £1,300,000. 
rnings have again shown an in- 
tease, and the gross rate earned on the life 
fund was {4 15s. 10d, per cent against 
4 13s. Sd. per cent in 1951. The net rate, 
Biter deducting income tax, was £4 3s. 4d. 
gainst £3 17s. 10d. per cent in 


U { 
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nterest e 


1951, Claims by death have been exception- 
uly light at 48 per cent of the amount 
xpected according to the mortality table. 


Po very low a claim ratio cannot be expected 
© Tecur ; but the consistently light mortality 
Which has been experienced, and the rising 
ate of interest, must inerease the likelihood 
f higher bonuses On with-profit policies on 
; ext distribution of profits, at the end 
4, current quinguennium in December, 
B79), For the same reasons we have already 
_ adic to make reductions in the rates 
; Premium for new  non-participating 
_It is worthy of note that life 
iS One commodity which is 


pecoming cheaper! 


SsUrances 


ssurance 


BALANCE SHEET 
7, life fund has risen by over £800,000 
BA an /,000 and the total assets by over 
YO to £13,680,000. The main changes 
the distribution of assets since 1951 are 
nctease of £373,000 in ordinary. stocks 


t 


and shares, a reduction of over £250,000 in 
British Government and Government- 
guaranteed securities, and an increase of 
£547,000 in mortgages within the United 
Kingdom due to the continued successful 
operation of our house purchase scheme, to 
which I referred last year. These changes 
are in continuation of a policy adopted in 
1950, which has proved successful both in 
maintaining capital values and in increasing 
the interest return. The market value of our 
investments at the close of books was in 
excess of the value at which they appear in 
the balance sheet. 


I mentioned last year that our investments 
in equity stocks and shares included a 
moderate holding in the United States of 
America and Canada. During the year under 
review the amount invested in businesses in 
these countries, including utilities and indus- 
trial companies, has been increased, and the 
directors are satisfied that this movement has 
been fully justified by the results already 
achieved. 


IMPORTANCE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


Nowadays men are marrying and acquiring 
family responsibilities at earlier ages than in 
the prewar years. For them, a life assurance 
policy with family income benefits is an 
absolute essential. Furthermore, in present 
circumstances, most young men in business, 
or in a profession, require to buy a house, 
but do not have enough capital. To borrow 
on the security of the house alone, without 
life assurance cover, might mean the sale of 
the house in the event of the borrower’s 
premature death ; but a loan covered by an 
endowment assurance policy has a twofold 
advantage. Firstly, the sum assured is pay- 
able on the death of the borrower should that 
occur before the policy matures, so that the 
loan is repaid and the house can be retained 
by the widow or sold at will instead of imme- 
diately. Secondly, should the borrower sur- 
vive to the maturity date, the loan is at once 
repaid out of the maturity value of the policy. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


The new business figures I have already 
mentioned include no pensions business of 
the group insurance type ; they, however, do 
include a considerable number of schemes 
arranged by individual policies. Schemes of 
the latter type, while not convenient for the 
large industrial concerns employing many 
workpeople, are eminently suitable for the 
employees of smaller firms and businesses, and 
also for the particular requirements of high 
executive officials of any company irrespective 
of size. It is the directors’ intention to extend- 
the facilities we offer for pension schemes, 
and with this in view they have appointed 
Mr George Waugh, FFA, an actuary with 
considerable experience of all classes of pen- 
sions business, to be pensions manager. Mr 
Waugh is to take up his appointment at the 
end of this month, and the directors ‘confi- 
dently anticipate that before very long the 
company will be ina position to offer facilities 
for all types of pension schemes. 

The motion was seconded by the Hon. 
W. D. Watson, WS, and adopted. 
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THE EASTERN. BANK, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held on 
April 8th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
GCIE, KCSI, circulated with the report and 
— for the year ended December 31, 


_The balance-sheet total at £31,329,045 is 
higher by £2,003,381 than that of 1951. 
Current, deposit and other accounts show an 
increase of £2,069,252; on the other side 
cash and bills receivable are up by £482,332 
and investments by £2,401,155, while 
advances show a decrease of £754,985. ‘The 
increase of £111,980 under premises, which 
now stand (after the appropriation of £30,000) 
at £363,288, reflects the progress made with 
our building programme, to which I have 
referred in previous statements. The uncom- 
pleted ~~ of the programme will cost con- 
siderably more than the sum of £126,000 
shown in Note 5 to the balance sheet. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The published profit is £126,722 against 
£124,763 for 1951. The appropriations 
from profits are £50,000 to reserve fund, 
which is now shown in the balance-sheet at 
the increased figure of £1,250,000 ; £30,000 
to premises ; and £23,625 to the final divi- 
dend, which your directors propose be raised 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per share. The carry- 
forward is increased by £9,972 to £102,597. 
I must explain that the increase in dividend 
relates to the year as a whole, and is in the 
opinion of your directors justified by the 
results achieved over a period of years, and 
by the fact that when dividend restraint was 
officially requested a very conservative policy 
was already being followed. 


The bank made satisfactory progress in 
1952, though trading conditions were more 
difficult than in 1951. 


In general, the increase in trading activity 
which was so marked from the second haif 
of 1950 to the end of 1951 continued well 
into 1952; but the fall in the prices of 
agricultural commodities which occurred: in 
the first quarter of the year led, after a very 
short interval, to a trade recession of some 
severity in the countries which depend largely 
on commodity exports. The effect of this 
recession on United Kingdom exporters was 
no doubt intensified by increasing competi- 
tion in the Eastern trade by the Continent 


of Europe and Japan. 


PROSPECTS QUITE GOOD 


As far as can now be foreseen, our 
prospects for the next few years at least are 
quite good. There are, of course, risks of 
a political nature in the East as in most other 
parts of the world; they are, perhaps, no 
graver in the countries which we serve than 
they are elsewhere. 


During the year we obtained permission 
from the appropriate authorities to open 
branches at Al Khobar, on the coast of 
Saudi Arabia near the Dhahran oilfield, and 
at Cochin, on the West Coast of India. 
Managers have been designated, and we hope 
to have these branches working within a few 
months. 


Our business in Iraq: in 1952 has been 
satisfactory. The new financial agreement 
between Iraq andthe United Kingdom en- 
abled the Iraq authorities to use their sterling 
resources more freely. We have completed 
the purchase of the site for our new premises 
at Baghdad and it is hoped to begin building 
in June, 1953. 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 
SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Harrods Limited will be held on the com- 
pany’s premises, Brompton Road, London, 
S.W.1, on Tuesday, April 14, 1953. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts : 


The result of the year’s trading was that 
the net profit of the group before taxation 
was £1,419,591, an increase of £69,775 on 
last: year. Taxation on these profits at 
£868,870 requires £10,117 less than last 
year, mainly because of the reduced rate of 
profits tax, while the amount retained by the 
subsidiary companies out of their profits for 
the year is £86,489 against £18,807 last year. 
The profit to be dealt with by Harrods 
Limited is £450,714 and is £12,268 more 
than last year. After placing £50,000 to 
buildings reserve as before and paying the 
preference dividend, the directors recom- 
mend that a final dividend of 11 per cent 
be paid on the ordinary stock making a total 
dividend of 134 per cent for the year. After 
these appropriations,, the amount of undis- 
tributed profits carried forward is increased 
by £7,711 to £332,088. 


May I remind you that the capital of the 
company was increased during the year by 
the ‘creation of £1,500,000 additional ordin- 
ary capital of which £1,107,597 was allotted 
to stockholders in the proportion of one new 
£1 unit of stock for every two £1 units held, 
by way of capitalisation of a corresponding 
amount of the share premium account. I 
wish to emphasise that this was in no way a 
bonus issue, but was made to bring the 
capital of the company more into line with 
the assets employed in the business, and at 
the same time to bring the rate of dividend 
paid on the ordinary stock to a more realistic 
level. The dividend of 134 per cent paid 
on the present capital represents 20} per 
cent on the capital before the increase as 
against the 20 per cent paid previously. 


For .what I consider this very satisfactory 
result, we are entirely indebted to the im- 
provement in trading conditions during the 
autumn and Christmas seasons. 


CONDITIONS DURING PAST YEAR 


I advised you at the conclusion of my 
review last year and again at the time of the 
issue of the new capital that trading in the 
first fonths of 1952 was not at all good, 
and in fact we considered it advisable to 
reduce the rate of the interim dividend on 
the ordinary stock. There was a general 
tightening of spending by the public, partly 
due to the depression in the cotton industry 
and the expectation of further falls in wool 
and other commodities and partly due to 
the impact of international monetary diffi- 
culties and te the understandable reaction 
caused by the tragic death of the late King. 
We were prepared for a fall in trade and 
had taken all the precautions that were pos- 
sible to safeguard ourselves. Stocks were 
reduced considerably and expense was cur- 
tailed. Even so, in the first six months the 
profits earned by your companies were greatly 
reduced. 


However, trade during the second six 
months expanded very quickly. 


On account of this increased trade during 
the second six months, the gross profit of the 
group for the year at £5,863,306 was £94,822 
more than last year. Other income was 
£19,720 less than last year, chiefly on account 
of less rent being received as a result of the 
derequisitioning of parts of our premises, so 
that the increased profit was £75,102. 


Expenses at £4,505,468 were practically 
the same as last year, although staff expense, 
accounting for nearly two-thirds of the total 
expense, was £75,425 up. 


REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 


I should like to make a few remarks on 
more general matters which affect your 
interests and the retail trade as a whole. The 
great feature of the year’s trading was the 
return to more normal methods of trading, 
the ending of wartime controls and the 
ability of the merchant to operate in com- 
petitive markets so as to increase selections 
and bring prices down. The introduction of 
the “D” scheme which graduated the 
purchase tax and enabled the manufacturers 
to provide more medium priced merchandise 
of better quality and at a lower price was 
undoubtedly one of the chief reasons for the 
improvement in the sales of textile goods. 


The “D” scheme for furniture came into 
forcé in December and it is only now that 
the new models are coming out of the 
factories. We anticipate a similar satisfactory 
result in this field during the current year, 
as we experienced in men’s and women’s 
clothing in the autumn. 


PURCHASE TAX 


During the current year we have again 
suffered serious losses as a result of the 
absence of any rebate scheme for purchase 
tax paid on our retail stocks, as, when the 
rates of tax have been reduced, we have 
always reduced the prices of our stock at 
once to our customers. This is one of the 
most serious defects of this tax, and it affects 
most unfairly companies such as yours. 
Further, the uncertainty caused by possible 
changes in the tax rate makes the retailer 
very cautious in his purchases and planning, 
especially during the first three months of 
the year, immediately before the Budget. 
Such conservative buying and stock keeping 
on the part of the retailer must influence 
very severely long term planning by the 
manufacturer and hence cost of production, 
which must affect the prices to our cus- 
tomers. This 1s a serious handicap to 
industry, particularly those industries such as 
major electrical appliances dealing with 
expensive units carrying a high rate of tax. 
We hope sincerely that the Committee set 
up by the Government will soon be able to 
present a solution to this problem. 


PROSPECTS 


I now come to what in recent years has 
been the most difficult part of my statement, 
an attempt to forecast the future. This task 
is still not an easy one, for the general posi- 
tion is far from stable. It takes very little 
to change consumer demands, as we have 
seen during the past year, and any change 
in the volume of sales can quickly affect the 
margin of profit. I hope that in 1953 we 
shall be free from any violent changes in 
world conditions or legislation, and be able 
to continue to bring trade back into more 
normal channels which are more profitable to 
all concerned. 


I anticipate a good trading result for the 
first six months, the Coronation period, and 
I hope the second half will be as good as in 
1952. I know your stores are in good shape 
and that all concerned in the working of 
them, management, buyers and staff, alike, 
are thoroughly capable and eager to do their 
best to forward your interests. Therefore, 
I look forward to the year with a reasonable 
degree of optimism. 
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BRITISH HOME sTorgs 
REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 
The twenty-fifth annual ge 


as neral meeti 

British Home Stores SE Enineid , ing of 
on March 18th in London, M: Horne yi" 
(the chairman) presiding. i 


The foliowing are extracts from 
lated statement: 


The profit for the year, before 
was £1,182,174, as compared with L063 
Provision before taxation was £78750 
against £625,000, a 


his Circus 


TRADING IN 1952 


Nineteen fifty-two was a year in which w 
again experienced rising cosis of operati : 
including a substantial increase in wage sae 
In the early part of the year considerable 
sales resistance was experienced. his factor 
combined with the constant drop in Prices 
of many raw materials and the continued 
recession of the textile industries, created 
difficult trading conditions. As | reported to 
you a year ago, our pipe lines were reason. 
ably clear, and we had a low forward order 
position. Under such uncertain conditions, 
however, even with a quick stockturn stock 
losses are inevitable, and one of our main 
problems during the year was to avoid undue 
losses by the careful day-to-day assessment of 
market conditions. During the latter part 
of the year conditions improved, less buying 
resistance was experienced and downward 
trends of raw material prices were less 
marked. Christmas business, which tended 
to begin later than in recent years, was satis- 
factory. We welcomed the Opportunity to 
offer improving values to our customers dur- 
ing the year, but with the reduced prices of 
many goods more unit sales had to be made 
to maintain our cash turnover, which, I am 
pleased to inform you, was again higher than 
in any previous year. 

We are pleased to see progress made in 
the reduction of controls, bulk buying and 
rationing. The outcome has been tha prices 
have fallen and improved service to the public 
has resulted. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Unfortunately, purchase tax, originally 
conceived as a temporary measure, 1s still 
fully with us, and this position seems likely 
to continue. The introduction of the “D” 
Scheme was a step in the right direction, but 
it seems to me regrettable indeed that ths 
indirect method of collecting revenue from 
increased prices of goods, which are often 
day-to-day necessities for the general publi, 
should be prolonged indefinitely. We wel 
come the proposal to discontinue the 
Development Charge on property, which 
practice has proved cumbersome, inequitable 
and restrictive, and all types of building 
development should be accelerated by this 
removal. The increasing weight of taxatoa 
lies heavily upon industry as 2 whole. Io 
our own case no less than 66 per cent of the 
profits. of the year under review have had to 
be set aside for taxation, and we sincerely 
hope that some reduction may shortly be 
forthcoming. 


I have pleasure in recording and ane 
ing our thanks to our many suppliers lor 
their continued support and co-operauo. 


Once again I would like to convey out 
thanks to all members of the staff for = 
efficiency and devoted service during 195 


Each year presents its problems, and if 


the current year it is not too casy 1 : 
ahead. However, we have a business ¥ 
in the past, has proved Etapeabic nl 
progress in changing conditions, 

no effort to bring the results of the yeat 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The report was adopted. 
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FNGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS OF RECORD YEAR 
sIR GEORGE NELSON ON GROUP’S CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 


of the English Electric Company, Limited, 


was held on March 19th in London. 


Sir George H. Nelson, FCGI, MIMechE, 
MIEE (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech said: It gives me 
great pleasure to report that our produttion 
has again been substantially increased and 
our deliveries are £11 million greater than 
igst year, and that the orders remaining on 
our books stand at a level which will enable 
the company to reach in 1953 and 1954 a 
yolume as high as has been reached in 1952. 
Our success in securing orders in export 
markets during the year is shown by the 
fact that they have reached the very high 
level of 55 per cent of the total business 
obtained for our normal products. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated profit before taxation has 
risen by £716,893 to £4,359,034, but 67 per 
cent of this total, namely £2,909,516, goes 
in taxation. By the strenuous efforts of the 
whole of a great organisation here and 
throughout the world to expand both sales 
and output, we succeeded in 1952 in in- 
creasing our consolidated profit before taxa- 
tion by nearly 20 per cent, having similarly 
increased our turnover. What is the result 
of this achievement to the company and its 
shareholders ? It is an addition of £93,988, 


or less than 7 per cent to the net profit after 
taxation. 


In dealing with the profit of £1,449,518 
your board have decided to follow the prudent 
policy of previous years. They recommend 
the transfer of £600,000 to the general reserve 
and a final dividend of 10 per cent, less 
income tax, on the ordinary stock, making 
a total of 15 per cent for the year, leaving a 


7 ae of £534,748, an increase of 
wo fy PDL, 


In 1938 the percentage of profit on turn- 
over before taxation was 9.87. In 1952 it 
was 6.15. In 1938 the percentage of profit 
on turnover after taxation was 7.9. In 1952 
it was 2.04. In 1938 the percentage of turn- 
over absorbed by ordinary dividends before 
tax was 2.58. In 1952 it was 1.2. In 1938 
the percentage of turnover of ordinary divi- 


dend paid after tax was 1.87. In 1952 it 
was 59. 


These comparisons show that our selling 
Prices have lagged behind the increased cost 
of labour and materials and of taxation, and 
they emphasise the narrow margin of profit 
0n our turnover to which we are now reduced, 
proving that the profit element in our selling 
prices is not inflationary. 


Touching now on the breakdown of the 
costs of production, the following is the divi- 
sion of every £100 of our output for 1952 
under the various headings: Materials, in- 
cluding bought-out finished articles, 50.72 per 
cent; wages and salaries, 29.80 per cent ; 
depreciation, maintenance, power, heat, light, 
Tent, rates, insurance, etc., 11.60 per cent ; 
interest on debentures, bank overdraft, bills, 
lil per cent, making a total of 93.23 per 
cent, leaving a balance of 6.77 per cent, from 
which taxation takes 4.55 per cent, net divi- 
dends on preference and ordinary stock .79 


Per cent, and retained in the business 1.43 
per cent, 


RESERVES 


The reserves and carry forward of the 
group now amount to the very substantial 
sum of £11 million. You shareholders are 


entitled to the praise and thanks of the 
employees, and of the nation, for agreeing 
from year to year to plough this money back 
into the company, thereby contributing to the 
national economy and the stability of employ- 
ment of our staff and workpeople. 


All in your company will strive con- 
tinuously to play their part towards the 
achievement of improved national economy, 
but our success will depend to an appre- 
ciable extent on the Government's fiscal 
policy. 

The efficient use to which our research 
facilities and our plant and machinery have 
been put reflects great credit on all con- 
cerned, but if the productivity of the work- 
people is to continue and increase, which is 
made possible by the extra efforts of the 
scientists, engineers, executive and admini- 
strators, some personal incentive must be 
provided. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For many years your company has applied 
its thoughts and finances to a bold policy of 
research and development in the fields of 
its traditional products; and also, at the 
request of the Government, in activities asso- 
ciated with defence. 


Last year this expenditure exceeded £7 
million, including that part sponsored by the 
government. 


The progress made over these various 
fields is really incredible, and some day the 
story may be told. In the meantime you 
should realise that resources of scientific and 
technical knowledge together with skilled ex- 
perience have been built up in the teams 
associated with these activities and form a 
valuable reserve which will play an important 
part in the future achievements of your com- 
pany. 


INCREASED HOME MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 


At Netherton, near Liverpool, a substantial 
section of the great new factory has already 
been completed and is manufacturing aero 
engines for the Ministry ; the temainder is 
proceeding according to plan and will pro- 
vide us with considerable resources for ex- 
pansion of our production in certain fields 
for which we feel demand will come. At 
Accrington we are gradually bringing more 
and more manufacturing space into produc- 
tion to meet demands for special defence and 
electronic equipment. At Rugby the growth 
of our development work has necessitated 
our leasing a new factory near Leicester solely 
for the extension of our existing research and 
development facilities in the new field of gas 
turbines. All these additional facilities give 
us considerable résources from which to take 
orders for improved deliveries in areas where 
labour is available, especially at Liverpool, a 
development area, where work is needed to 
absorb the unemployed. 


In conclusion, the chairman said: The 
group output in the United Kingdom has 
increased by a further £11 million over that 
of last year, which has been another page in 
the really romantic history of our expansion. 


And lastly, but by no means least, I pay 
the warmest tribute and express the most 
grateful thanks to all employees of the group 
at home and overseas who have so loyally and 
enthusiastically followed the leadership we 
have been able to give them, and who have 
been so successful in their endeavours. 


The report was adopted. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL 
WELL-BEING 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Scottish Amicable 
Building Society was held on March 16th 
in Edinburgh. The Rt. Hon. Lord Inver- 
clyde, KStJ, DL, President, in the course 
of his speech, said: 


In the present economic conditions of the 
country the general policy of your directors 
has been one of restricting loans almost 
wholly to purchasers of houses for owner- 
occupation ; this is a continuation of our 
policy last year which proved very successful. 


The general economic conditions, includ- 
ing more difficult trading conditions in many 
industries with consequent reduction in 
earnings, does lead one to visualise a position 
where indiscriminate lending could lead to 
loss to the purchaser. With this point of 
view in mind, I am sure the shareholders 
will appreciate the directors’ cautious lend- 
ing policy. 

The President made reference to the fact 
that the past year had given an opportunity 
to lend to purchasers of houses built under 
licence to a greater extent than before and 
said that the Society welcomed the recent 
Government announcements in that connec- 
tion, including the abolition-of the Develop- 
ment Charge. Houses built for owner- 
occupation should relieve the lecal authori- 
ties of some of the heavy financial burdens 
which at present fall on them as a result of 
local authority houses being let at an uneco- 
nomic rent. The President added: We are 
told regular savings must be encouraged to 
assist the country’s financial position. 
Building societies have always encouraged 
thrift. Surely, any person purchasing his 
house out of income is one of the most 
regular savers! We believe that the build- 
ing society movement has yet, a wider con- 
tribution to make to national well-being. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The President continued—I would direct 
your attention to some of the more signifi- 
cant factors in the annual report. New share 
investments during the year amounted to 
£4,553,385 and withdrawals were lower by 
£372,047. The net increase in share capital 
is £1,270,584. Investments in trustee securi- 
ties and cash at bank amounted to £3,980,499, 
equivalent to 21.7 per cent of the total sum 
standing at the credit of shareholders and 
depositors as against 20.8 per cent last year. 


The total assets at the end of the financial 
year were £19,289,180, an increase of 
£946,238. Share investors, depositors and 
borrowers now total 55,194. : 


After placing £3,500 to depreciation, the 
profits available for allocation amount to 
£429,878 7s. 7d., as against £337,589 8s. 2d. 
forthe previous year. After placing £73,500 
to reserve funds, equivalent to 17 per cent 
of the divisible profits, the directors recom- 
mend allocating interest to unadvanced share- 
holders at the rate of 2} per cent (income tax 
paid) from January 16 to February 15, 1952, 
and 24 per cent (income tax paid) from 
February 16, 1952, to January 15, 1953, leav- 
ing a balance of £27,591 1s. 4d. to be carried 
forward, 

The President, in moving that the annual 
report and accounts be adopted, paid tribute 
to the management and staff for the efficient 
manner in which they have carried out their 
respective duties. 

Mr John Cameron, DSC, DL, QC, 
seconded the motion which was carried 
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THE BIRMINGHAM & 
DISTRICT INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


LARGER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Birmingham & District Investment 
Trust, Limited, was held on March 17th in 
London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 
Our total income for the year under review 
was £537,000, as against £507,000 last year: 
This increase of some £30,000 is made up 
mainly by an increase in our general invest- 
ment income of approximately £18,000; our 
interest on deposits shows an increase of 
nearly £8,000, and there is a small increase 
in the receipts from associated companies, but 
after deducting our general expenses, deben- 
ture interest, profits tax and income tax, the 
net increase is whittled down to £14,000, due 
almost wholly to taxation. 


The preference dividend absorbs £26,450, 
and if you agree with the ordinary dividends 
which your directors propose, that is 20 per 
cent for the year as against 15 per cent last 
year, there will be a balance to undivided 
profits account of £102,000 as compared with 
£117,000 last year. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


The market value of our quoted invest- 
ments is £3,600,000 as against £3,800,000 
last year, but that is not quite as good as it 
looks as we had approximately £116,000 
more invested. 


Our unquoted investments are valued at 
approximately the same figure as last year. 
If you took a valuation today and based it 
on The Financial Times indices, I believe 
you would find that our investments would 
be valued at about the same figure as they 
were last year. That shows that taking a 
valuation at a given date is not of great 
interest to shareholders, nor does it really re- 
flect the intrinsic value of the portfolio of 
investments a company may hold. Our cash 
and money on deposit show a small reduction 
of approximately £41,000, and that, of course, 
is reflected in the higher investment portfolio 
of £4,660,000. 


TAXARION BURDEN 


In assessing the cost price of manufactured 
goods there is no doubt that taxation is a 
big overhead and unfortunately one over 
which today, owing to the way in which 
democracy works, the producer of those goods 
has not a great deal of control. Everyone has 
demanded—and I use the word “ demanded ” 
purposely—a reduction in taxation and I 
think the Government would be wise to listen 
to those demands as it is in the interests of 
the country and of the Government that our 
competitive ability should be maintained in 
our overseas markets and taxation is one of 
the big costs which if reduced would allow us 
to sell our goods overseas. 


I happened to look at the speech I made 
last year and I found that at the end of it I 
said that I did not think that-we should show 
in the current year an increase of profit and I 
thought that perhaps income from certain 
investments would show a decrease. Well, 
I was wrong. One is always cautious 
and one does not want to deserve the 
name of Cassandra. In drawing your 
attention to the prospects of the year 
in which we now are, I wish to say that you 
must recollect that after all trees do not grow 
right up to heaven and therefore, while I do 
net expect any reduction this year, I wish 
shareholders to bear in mind that you cannot 
year after year, by the very nature of things, 
expect increased earnings every time. . 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ARISTON GOLD MINES 


MAJ. GEN. W. W. RICHARDS’S 
STATEMENT 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Limited was 
held on March 16th in London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, chairman of the company, presided. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman which was circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


During the year ended September 30, 1952, 
the mill crushed 330,430 tons of ore, or an 
average monthly crushing of 27,536 tons, from 
which was recovered 114,932 ounces of gold, 
valued at £1,515,480. 


This revenue is the highest in the com- 
pany’s history, and is due to the increased 
tonnage and recovery, also to the price we 
received for the gold throughout the year 
which averaged £13 3s. 3d. per ounce, the 
increase over the previous year being due to 
the sale since April last of the whole of our 
output at premium prices. Costs averaged 
56s. 1ld. per ton compared with 52s. 2d. for 
the previous year, and these higher costs and 
the increased provision for taxation go a long 
way to offsetting the improved revenue, the 
net profit resulting being £155,441. 


The amount provided for taxation is 
£253,787, an increase of £76,400 over last 
year, and represents 62 per cent of the profits 
for the year. £171,000 of the tax is payable 
to the Gold Coast Colony, plus an amount 
of nearly £20,000 pene to the colony for 
gold and minerals duties. 


The board recommend a final dividend of 
6d. per unit (20 per cent), making a total 
dividend for the year of 9d. per unit (30 per 
cent), against a total of 74d. per unit (25 per 
cent) for the previous year. The board have 
declared an interim dividend of 3d. per unit 
(10 per cent) on account of the year ending 
September 30, 1953. 


Results since the close of the financial year 
under review have been appreciably better 
in tonnage crushed, gross revenue and mine 
working profit, The new 40,000 tons 
monthly capacity winder will be erected and 
operating in the course of the next twelve 
months, and the tonnage then progressively 


increased. The present 30,000 tons monthly. 


rate of crushing will be maintained in the 
interim. 


ORE RESERVES 


_ During the year the programme for the 
installation of gold recovery plant to treat 
40,000 tons per month was completed. At 
September 30th last, the ore reserves 
amounted to over 3 million tons of an average 
value of 6.72 dwts. 


Included in the ore reserves are 190,578 
tons of better-than-average grade ore on the 
north ore-body between the 16th and 20th 
levels. No ore has been included in the 
reserves from the area below the 20th level, 
but the length of the reef has more than 
doubled between the 20th and 24th levels, 
which are 800 ft apart on the dip of the 
reef, and there is every expectation that from 
this area alone hundreds of thousands of tons 
will eventually be available for addition to the 
ore reserves. : 


Valuable additions to the ore reserves hav 
been made from No. 2 ore-body in the main 
section of the mine. Development farther 
south towards the Gold Coast Main Reef 
Company’s boundary has been limited, and 
under the present policy the amount and 
speed of the work in our section will be 
influenced by the Gold Coast Main Reef 
Company’s own development results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NATIONAL MoRTG 
& AGENCY COMPANS" 
OF NEW ZEALAND 
LIMITED 


The annual general meetin 
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The year under review started yw; 
selling at nearly £70 a bale. o; a . _ 
but values dropped throughou: the year tal 
they reached an average of only (49 q bale, 
or 28d. a Ib, in April, 1952. Prices might 
have fallen still further but for the operati ; 
of the New Zealand Woo! | ommistion, 
demon Strating its value, although in times of 
high prices it had been the subject of some 
criticism. 


On the mercantile and general trading side 
5 


‘rom his circy. 


of our business we have again had a good 
year, despite the drop in commodity prices 

The outstanding feature of the year’s 
accounts is the substantial fall in cash and 


deposits from £2,204,018 to £507,089 
amounting to £1,696,929. This is accounted 
for chiefly by a heavy withdrawal by clients 
of their funds. i 


The gross profit for the year has fallen from 
£477,160 in 1951 to £401,727. Nevertheless 
this compares favourably with that for the 
year ending September, 1950, at £370,665, 
and is not unsatisfactory when it is remem- 
bered that the company’s income fluctuates 
to some extent with the price of wool, A 
final dividend of .44 per cent, making 8 per 
cent free of tax, is recommended. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ZAMBESIA 
EXPLORING COMPANY 


The annual general mecting of The 
Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, was 
held on March 18, 1953, at The Chartered 
Insurance Institute; E.C.2. Capt. Rt. Hon 
Charles Waterhouse, PC, MC, DL, MP 
(chairman), presided. 

The chairman’s review, circulated with the 
report and accounts, stated that the profit 
for the year before taxation was £91,899 for 
the parent company and {75,539 for i 
wholly owned subsidiary, Ihe Zambesa 
Investment Company, Limited, making @ 
total of £167,438. After providing for 
current taxation, which for the first tme 
included full liability to profits tax, allowing 
for taxation of past years under-provided, and 

ingi into account the balance brought 
f from 1951, a balance of £121,747 
remained available for appropriation in the 
parent company. An interim dividend of 
4 per cen tax, had been paid, and pro- 
vision for a final dividend of 6 per ceat 
and bonus of 5 per cent, both less tax, making 
a total of 15 per cent for the year. The profit 
of the subsidiary company, after taxation, 
which amounted to £38,668, had not been 
distributed, but had been added to the balanc: 
carried forward, which had been icrea 
thereby to £62,711. 

the subsidiary company 


D . the 
had increased its holding of Tanganyika (ot 
aa Limited, ordinary stock, while the 
range of securities held by the parent compaty 
had been further extended, the market value 
at. December 31, 1952, being considerably 
excess of the book figure. The improv 
in income from investments 4s 
eviviecnable: to iene dividends from 
Tanganyika Concessions, Limited. 

The report and accounts were adopted: 
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MARCONT’S ‘WIRELESS 
TFLEGRAPH COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CONSISTENT PROGRESS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
his company was held on March 19th in 


ndon. 

sir George H. Nelson, FOGI, MIMechE, 
IFE (chairman), in the course of his speech, 
id: It gives me great pleasure to report that 
have again greatly increased our turnover 
wer 1951, our deliveries being increased by 
3,600,000, which has yielded a correspond- 
ely greater trading profit. 


The profit after deducting all charges, is 
601,704, which is £245,323 greater than in 
i951. Taxation 1s, £212,813 heavier at 
324.527 ; thus the net profit, after allocating 
further sum of £25,000 to the depreciation 
qualisation reserve, is £192,177, which means 
hat from the company’s greatly increased 

mover the net profit is only £32,510 more 
owing to increased taxation chiefly due to 
Fxess Profits Levy. Your directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 7 per cent, less tax, on 
the ordinary shares. 

Last year I was able to bring you a highly 
satisfactory account of the state of affairs of 
your company. I am similarly fortunate to- 
day. For every activity of the company— 
which produces the widest range of electronic 
equipment—it has been a year of consistent 
progress. In spite of demands for rearma- 
ment our shipments to home and overseas 
cients for normal products reached a new 
high level last year. 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Today, radio telegraphy and radio tele- 
phony are commonplace. There are, however, 
vast areas of the globe without proper com- 
munication systems and where radio is the 
most practical solution. Our survey teams of 
engineers have completed operations for new 
systems in several territories and are active in 
various parts of the world. 


Marconi airborne radio equipment has a 
deservedly high reputation. 


British manufacturers of jet aircraft, as 
well as many overseas governments, have 
recognised the unique capabilities of our very 
high frequency direction finding equipment 
on pee installed or ordered it for their air- 
Pigs. 


The BBC and Colonial territories have 
continued their policy of expanding their 
sound broadcasting services and we have 
received orders for transmitters from the 
BBC, Uganda, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sara- 
wak, Cyprus and the Sudan. Outside the 
Commonwealth, we have supplied trans- 
mutters to Iceland and Sweden and we have 


received a contract for two large transmitters 
in Denmark. 


We continue to play a great part in the 
television field in the United Kingdom but 
the television event of the year for us was the 
opening of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
peration’s first large television studio centres 
in Montreal and Toronto. Both were 
eo by us, and the fact that the Cana- 
‘an Broadcasting Corporation has since 
eartrusted us with a supply of the television 
pemenitter for Ottawa to be installed next 
of thy co otmonstrates clearly the satisfaction 
one ¢ 22adian authorities with the perform- 
nee of our equipment. At home the BBC 
Continues to show confidence in our tele- 
a equipment. Television orders have 
“en received from Italy and Venezuela and 
Ieatallations have been completed in Thai- 


The reported was adopted. 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
& COMPANY 


NEW HIGH RECORD OUTPUT 


SIR ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The following statement by Sir Alexander 
Williamson, CBE, BSc, MInstCE, chairman 
of William Beardmore & Company, Limited, 
accompanies the report and accounts of the 
company for the year ended September 27, 
1952: The review covers the period from 
September 30, 1951, to September 27, 1952, 
and in considering the accounts now pre- 
sented it should be borne in mind that they 
cover a period of 12 months’ trading as com- 
pared with the period of nine months to 
September 29, 1951. 


The trading profit of the group for the year 
under review amounts to £744,214 as com- 
pared with the trading profit for the nine 
months ended September 29, 1951, of 
£255,092, equivalent to an annual rate of 
£340,122. 


These trading results can, I think, be re- 
garded as satisfactory. Although there have 
been advances in practically all our costs due 
to increases in the prices of raw materials and 
in wages, these have been more than offset 
by the improvement resulting from increased 
turnover, efficiency in production, and by 
adjustments in the prices of our products. 


An outstanding item in the profit and loss 
account is United Kingdom taxation, which 
absorbs no less a figure than £503,691, or 
nearly 68 per cent of our trading profit. 


The balance of income after taxation appli- 
cable to the group for the year under review 
is £292,618, of which there is available to 
the parent company, as shown in the direc- 
tors’ report, the sum of £288,160. This 
compares with a figure for the nine months 
to September 29, 1951, of £121,272, equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of £161,696. 


RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


During the peried covered by this review 
the manufacture of our main commercial pro- 
ducts, steel forgings and castings, has con- 
tinued at high pressure. Output has been 
good and forms a new high record, but it has 
nevertheless been restricted owing to the lack 
of skilled men. I would make particular 
mention of our contribution towards meeting 
the requirements of Monobloc Alternator 
Rotor Forgings for Land Turbine Sets which 
are progressively increasing in size with a 
corresponding increase in the manufacturing 
risk attendant upon this special class of work. 


Production -in the steel foundry has 
steadily increased during the year, especially 
of the heavier class of castings for which the 
foundry was reconstructed a few years ago. 


Manufacture of work rolls for wide strip 
mills has continued throughout the year to 
meet increased demands. We are expanding 
our capacity for this important product of 
which we believe ourselves at the present 
time to be the foremost home maker as 
regards both quality and life. 


1 would make special mention of the con- 
tinuance of our production of components 
for the Admiralty Steam Catapult for Air- 
craft Carriers, to which I referred in my 
last. report. We are also manufacturing 
forgings for shafts and fins for ship 
stabilisers which, in my opinion, should form 
an important and growing requirement in 
the marine world to which we hope to make 
our full contribution. 


In the armaments field we have main- 
tained our activity throughout the period, 
but owing to the rearrangement of the 
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National Defence programme, a falling off 
in the activity of certain of our departments 
is noticeable. 


There is a general belief that our company 
is mainly concerned with the manufacture of 
armaments, but I would take this oppor- 
tunity. to point out that during the period 
covered by this review more than two-thirds 
of our deliveries represented work of a com- 
mercial nature. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to the outlook for the future, 
I would say that our capacity for marine 
work is pledged for some years ahead, our 
order book generally is heavy, and a steady 
flow of work throughout the year now 
current seems assured. 


We are continuing to make satisfactory 
progress with our specialised products, such 
as forgings for Alloy Steel Rotors for Marine 
Steam Turbines working under extreme con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure ; allied 
to this, good progress has been made in the 
development of materials for Gas Turbines. 


Since the close of the year under review, 
we have produced for export steel castings 
requiring over 200 tons of metal to make 
each casting, the largest in our history. 


In conclusion I should like to thank all 
members of staff and other employees whose 
efforts have contributed so greatly to the 
success of the company’s operations during 
the past year. 


CHURCHILL & SIM 
LIMITED 


(Timber Agents and_ Brokers) 
A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


For the year ended December 31, 1952, 
Churchill & Sim Limited made a consoli- 
dated net profit, before taxation, of £107,593. 
A final dividend of 14 per cent and a bonus 
of 5 per cent is being paid on the ordinary 
shares, making a total distribution of 25 per 
cent for the year (as before). 


The following statement by the Chairman, 
Mr John C. Sim, was circulated with the 
accounts : 


First of all I must refer to the retirement 
from the board of Mr C. H. Slade owing to 
ill-health. Mr Slade has been with your com- 
pany and its predecessor for over 40 years, 
and will be greatly missed by the company 
and his many friends in the trade, both at 
home and abroad. 


The board have appointed as directors Mr 
H. Naylor and Mr J. L. McLachlan. They 
have been in the service of the company and 
its predecessor for many years. In accord- 
ance with the Articles of Association, both 
these gentlemen retire and you will be asked 
to re-elect them. : 


Your company has had another successful 
year’s trading, although the profit of 
£105,000 is less than the figure for 1951. 
This difference is, to a great extent, due to 
an abnormally high volume of shipments in- 
tended for 1950, not arriving until 1951. A 
circumstance I referred to in my last year’s 
statement. 


Having regard to the amount already 
standing to reserves, your directors feel justi- 
fied in limiting this year’s allocation for that 
purpose to £10,000. After providing almost 
£50,000 for taxation, they recommend a final 
distribution on the ordinary shares of 19 per 
cent, making a total distribution of 25 per 
cent as last year. On this occasion it is 
proposed to pay this in the form of a final 
dividend of 14 per cent and a 5 per cent 
bonus. 
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Softwood continues at a high price level 
when compared with many other basic 
materials, but owing to the limited. import 
the trade has found no difficulty in 
financing it. This is reflected in our balance- 
sheet figures of Bills Receivable and Cash 
at Banks. 


I am glad to say that the restrictive indi- 
vidual softwood import quotas imposed by 
the government and in force during 1952 
were modified for 1953 to a global limitation. 
This was subsequently removed, thus bring- 
ing our trade a further step towards normal 
trading conditions. There still remain, how- 
ever, consumer licences and currency restric- 
tions, and while these are in force I cannot 
make any forecast for the future. 


The hardwood trade, which has been com- 
paratively free from governmental restriction 
for some years, has reached a more realistic 
price level, and apart from a falling away in 
furniture production early in the year, 
remains reasonably steady. 


In conclusion, I. should like to express the 
board’s thanks to the company’s assistant 
directors and staff for their hard work and 
loyal services, which have contributed 


greatly to the satisfactory result for the year 
under review. 


At the annual general meeting held on 
March 17th the directors’ report and the 
accounts were adopted. 


ALDERS (TAMWORTH) 
LIMITED 


RECESSION IN PAPER TRADE 
STRONG POSITION MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of Alders 
(Tamworth) Limited was held on March 
16th in London, Mr E. B. Montesole, JP 
(chairman), presiding. 


He said, inter alia: Trading conditions 
during the year under review were, in 
common with the paper trade generally, 
subject to heavy falls both in the cost of all 
raw materials, including woodpulp, and also 
in the selling prices obtained for finished 
papers. We have been able to absorb our 
own heavy stock losses in the year’s pro- 
duction before arriving at the trading results 
now before you, and this, moreover, without 
using any of the stock reserve established last 
year. We have no forward contracts what- 
soever either for woodpulp or raw materials. 


The figures reveal that in ‘spite of a much 
reduced trading profit and after provision 
for all taxation the balance sheet has not 


only been strengthened but a final distribu- 
tion of 124 per cent, less tax, on the increased 
capital of the company, making 20 per cent 
for the year, is recommended. 


Mr James H. Black, JP, CA, joint 
managing director, seconded the adoption 
of the report and* accounts, and it was 
carried unanimously. 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED 
MR D. ABEL SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Borax Consolidated Limited was held on 
March 16th in London, Mr D, Abel Smith, 
MC, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


Trading during the year ended September 
30, 1951, took place under boom conditions, 
and in considering the accounts for the 
under review a more informative comparison 
may be gained from the study of the results 
for the past six years. In 1947 the trading 
profits of the parent company were £995,978 ; 
in 1948, £859,071; in 1949, £629,057; in 
1950, £1,407,774; in 1951, £2,043,621, and 
in 1952, £1,232,026. ‘The net profits after 
taxation in those years were £402,104, 
£267,597, £408,667, £651,601, £791,391 and 
£445,866. Dividends are proposed at the 
same rate as last year. 


Last year I informed stockholders that 
the demand during the year 1951 had been 
inflated by buyers’ stockpiling to protect 
themselves against possible shortages and that 
since the beginning of the financial year now 
under review a buyers’ market had gr gen 
In consequence, there had been a fall in 
demand and we did not expect to return to 
our normal sales until the accumulated stocks 
had been considerably reduced, nor did we 
anticipate that it would be possible to main- 
tain the exceptional sales, figures of the year 
1950-51, which were largely due to the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea and the prevail- 
ing political uncertainties, 


Throughout the year buyers considered it 
advisable to reduce their stocks to a level 
more in keeping with their usual require- 
ments. We were obliged to curtail produc- 
tion from the unprecedented levels of the 
year ended September 30, 1951, to the more 
realistic figures of the normal healthy demand 
now prevailing. The high degree of mechani- 
sation achieved in our processes has greatly 
assisted us to accomplish this without too 
great an increase in production costs. So 
far as the current year is concerned, we have 
every hope of maintaining results at a level 
comparable with those secured in recent 
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19 
years, but excludi from the comparis 
abnormally high figures of the vara 
September 30, 1951. . 


The disastrous effect of excessive taxgs 
has been stressed by chairmen 0} 


Of many e« 

panies in all sections of indusiry, cat a 
representations have been mace to the Chu 
cellor of the Exchequer ; is therefoq 
sincerely to be hoped that some allevigs 
of this burden will occur in the near furs 
otherwise a large number of factories . 
find that they are equipped with obsole 
machinery and consequently lack the abi 


to compete with industry abroad, 
The report was adopted 
é 


MENTMORE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


(Makers of Platignum and Mentmore 
Pens, Pencils and Ball Points) 





The seventeenth annual general Meeting 
of the Mentmore Manufacturing Company 
Limited, was held on March 19th in Londog 

Mr A. E. Andrews (chairman and joiz 
managing director), in the course of hig 
speech, said: The profit for the year, befo 
provi for tax, is £180,207, compared 
with £236,571 for the previous year. 

The reduction is largely duc to a recession 
in our export trade, which was brought about 
mainly by the decision, on the part of the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments 


to restrict the importation of certain manu 
factured goods. 


In addition, a great deal of over-buying 
occurred in oversea markets during the pre- 
vious year, with the consequence that trade 
was reduced until stocks were cleared. 


The price of our Platignum pens has not 
risen since 1941, in spite of steady increases 
in costs. This has been achieved by 
concentration on improved methods of pro 
duction and steady expansion in our tum 
over. When markets are restricted because 
of regulations by Governments, 1t is not po 
sible for us to continue the increase in out 

roduction which is necessary ‘o enable us © 
€p our prices at their present low level and 
at the same time maintain our profits. 


In the highly competitive state of our 
industry today, it is very difficult to give’ 
firm indication of results in the future. Sales 
on the home market are stil! steadily increa+ 
ing, and if the more lively trend in the export 
trade continues, we can look forward toa 


satisfactory year. 
The report was adopted. 
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SOLICITOR OR BARRISTER required by large industrial concern 


for a post in their London Office. 


lawyers with energy and deterinination, and interested in litigation, 
and must be capable of getting things done without supervision, 
The post would suit a solicitor in the early 30s with sound training, 
but limited experience would not rule out a reall 

The salary will be initially between £1,000 and 


subject to qualifications and e 
Weite, stating age, full details 


and previous experience (with dates), quoting this 


Original testimonials ‘should NOT 
April 4th, 1953. 


SECURITY ANALYST required as head of Research Department 
Ss of private Bank. Thorough knowledge of British and Tnterustional 
involve occasional short 


stocks essential. Position will 
abroad. Only those whe have-held similar 


keen and 
Box “ MR/78," c/o 9% Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


opportunity exists with a well-known industrial organisation 


AS a young a 
good 


ition with reputed firms 
will be considered. Well-paid job, providing excellent oe 


imaginative applicant with suitable ex 


the man 
SS ee years of age. 

pects for 
nce.—Write 


pay. , 
pointed and his wife, plus assisted pass*- 
tenance allowances ih the U.K.) for up to two children ung) 
Outfit allowance of £60 on first appointment. 
available at iow rental, Forms of Application and furt)| 
from The Liaison Officer, 
chester Square, London, W.1 
Qmeron TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Ce or Incorporated Accountant required as Financlal 
Applicants must be able Comptroller by the Electricity Corporation of Nie-ria. This ® 
an important position and the person appointed mus! possess hay 

and organising ability and carry full responsibility for directing! 
Accounting Staff in’ Nigeria Headquarters and wid-ly spread ou 

peomtae man. stations, At least two years’ responsible industria! and commer’ 
; , d £1, per annum, experience and a good knowledge of budgetary contro! and os 
rience, and will be superannuable, are essential. A suitable man aged between 32 and 49 years woul 
of qualifications, National Service command a total salary of £2,400 per annum plus 4 vratuily at the 
paper, to Box 205, termination of the agreement, but the selected candidi'e might 

be forwarded. Closing date, | .absorbed into the pensionable establishment—by array «mentale 


the completion of two tours of 18 months, each tour to de followed 
by 18 weeks’ leave on full 


passage out and home for 
‘ P ' a (or mail 


en under 


Free 


particulats 


Electricity Corporation of Nigeria, 11 Maw 


ENGINEER is required to aa 


. slectrical 

proximat ear in a full time consultant capacity to a large firm of electri 

University degree in Tagineering. : Tos’ succasstal thomiant engineers and cable makers. The work entails eee eo a 

will be required to undergo approximately 14 months’ ral train- comprehensive telecomm “Y ee coliabor tion with 4 
ing in all spheres of the Sompany’s activities, and will eventually be | arene eee _e eee ionennts must have a first 
Se aate ee Sie or si of the organisation. Successful class technical ba und and com maast 


very Pee personality.—Write, statin : 
and qualifications, to Bex No. N.7679, A.K. vg., 2i2a Shaftes or 


Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


To GRADUATE, experienced translator Spanish, 


German, requires work: general economic, sociological ; own 
typist, commercial experience.—Box 204, 


cation a 
installation is cseent 


Fe Econo: 


i, initial 


c invites toe submit 1 af books on Economics, Histor) 
and Social Schenous, you may a A sell (periodicals excluded). 


experience of modern co 
fa hone cable construction an 
offered for this progres 
annum.—Reply to 
Suid Clement's Inn Passage. London 
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imports/Exports: 
Travel : Shipping: 
Trade References: 
Leca! Conditions: 
m over 400 Branches throughout Australia 


Information — about 


AUSTRALIA.... 


aa 


mation is collated relating to the above and 
i1y other subjects in the interests of British 
e. You are invited to make use of this 
rmatory service, 


The English, Seottish & Australian Bank, Limited 


liad Office ; 5, Gracechurch Street, Londen, E.C.3. 
West End Branch : 8-12. BROOK STREET. W.1 


= : ree eae 


PN ALBNKO SOT. 


d Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD. 1825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual] General Meeting of 
the Share lers will be held in the Bank's premises at 24 Bishops- 


gate, London, E.C,.2, on Tuesday, April 14th, at twelve o'clock noon 
precisely receive the accounts to December Sist last with the 
relative reports by the directors and the auditors; to elect directors; 
to fix the remuneration of the auditors; and to transact all such other 
business as can be transacted at an Annual Genera! Meeting of the 
Company 
By Order of the Board, 
W. KERR, London Man ager. 

The National Bank of India Limited, 


26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


March 17, 1953. 
(HARTER ED SECRETARY (37) seeks post as Secretary: eight 
years’ experience secretarial, financial, standard costin bud- 
gelary control. Good administrator, London or Home Counties 
preferred.—Box 208. 
bene Economics Graduate (28), single, four years’ executive 
experience general export sales, seeks position in. Export Depart- 
ment of medium-sized manufacturer, either at home or overseas, 


Moderate French, Spanish.—Box 210. 

YOUNG, PROGRESSIVE, MEDIUM TO HEAVY Engineering 
Company manufacturing earth-moving and mechanical handling 

equipment, desire either full-time or part-time Director with full 


experience in design and administrative engineering. Experience 

with one of the first-class United Kingdom Engineering Companies 

essential.—Apply Box 206. 

PESTOL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE (in association with 

47 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust). A five-year social project 
— Bris'o! neighbourhoed calls for the appointment of a director 
lan or 


woman), interested in experimental work. Duties will 
nude s+\-ction of appropriate area, initiation, encouragement and 
“evelopment of constructive social action by residents and by statu- 
a luntary welfare bédies, together with the observation, 
Hierpretation and recording of results. Experience of practical 
diet. and community work and of- field sociology and the ability to 
ae perations Of a small research team and to co-operate 
with individuais and organisations are essential. 


tory and 


arme 


fe Th appointment requires abilities of about the standard expected 
mt 2 ““nior research post in a university “ro age nt of Social 
F Sct “larting Salary not less than £1,250, with annual increments. 
tel ai, meee pension, Duties to begin not later 
Ph, her particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Social 
ade umittee, 4, Berkeley Square, Bristol, 8 to whom four 
aioe "application, together with names and addresses of three 


uld be sent not later than April 14, 1953. 


MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 
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Sr. Gmuewrs Press, L1., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Jemes’s,- London, S.W.1. 


Printed in Great Britain 


oa Reed Bia 


Postage on this issve : 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


ee ta = ae ant Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members te limited to and in mauner préecribed im Chapte: 70 
of the sees ef ine or Kong. 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID P . - + $28,090,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - oe - £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .- $20,000,000 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : BLAKER, *. Se 
CHIEF ent k MICTIARL w.T NER, _ 
London Office : Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, ua A. M. Duncan Wallace, BH. A. Mabey, 0O.B.2%. 
BRANCHES 

BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (€on.) MALAYA (Con) SN. BORNEO (Con.) 
} Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawao 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Sirgapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokohams Singapore eile 
OHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road) Manila 
Bhanghal Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani 
DJAWA(JAVA) Calcutta Highlands Teluk Ansou 
Diakarta INDO-CHINA Tpeh NORTH 
Burabaja Haiphong Johore Rahra BORN EO 
EUROPE Saigon Koala Lumpur Brone! Town 
Hasnburg JAPAN Malacca 
Lyons Kobe Moar 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Exevutors ie also underiaken by the Bank’s Trustee 


Companies ip 
LONDON SINGAPORE 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 


BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 








BRITISH BUSINESS OVERSEAS ~ 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1L 
Short courses of background lectures are offered to business men 
and others covering the social, political, and economic problems of 
the countries of the following regions: — 
The Middle East. 
The Indian Sub-continent. 
Intensive instruction in the languages of these areas can also be 


given. 
For further details apply to the Organiser of Special] Courses at 
the above address, 


_ Telephone inquiries: MUSeum 2023, ext. 28. 


HE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED invites appli- 

cations for an additional senior appointment now being made in 
its Administrative and Commercial organisation in view of rapidly 
expanding activity, 

Specialist ee not essential, but legal training (Bar or 
Solicitors) an advantage, University education a recommendation. 
Attractive starting salary according to qualifications, and good 
prospects for promotion, Contributory pension scheme, 

Applicants (age 30-40) should write im the first instance, giving 
professional or business experience, to the Secretary, The Bristo! 
Aeroplane Company Limit Filton House, Bristol, 
pe OLLAR EXPORTS.—Business man of outstanding experience 

visiting Canada and U.S., August, September, October, may help 

you to larger export figures, Interviews on Director level, market 

reports, consumer needs, submission of new products, etc, ‘Nominal 

retainer only in case of negative results. Confidence guaranteed, — 
Box 2 

LD-ESTABLISHED Scottish Insurance Company invites applica- 

’ tions for the post of Investment Secretary at its Head Office in 
Edinburgh. Applicants (age limit 40) must have had wide practical 
investment experience.—Box 211. 

G OOD FOOD AND WINES in dignified surroundings will be appre- 
¥ ciated by your guests.—Restaurant FRASCATI, Oxford Street. 
MUS. 7414. 





A Metr Tian College Modern Postal Courve is the most efficient, the most ecovomicl, and the most 
a nvenient means of preparation tor the General Certificate of Education examinations 

LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Be a eet canada Gonna 
Examinations, 


&c. 
Iso rt tuition for Prelim, Exams., and for the 
Also expe’ co es ; Sas. eed 


commercial rahi 
es Coaching 13 ES Text-book lending Mbrary. Moderate fees, paysbie 
” ot 


‘METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(Q9/2. ST. ALBANS or call 30 Quem Vistoris St. London, BOA _ 
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Badger offers a completely 
INTEGRATED organisation 
of specialist services 
guiding and supervising 
every step from the basic 
design to the finished 


Petroleum or Chemical Plant. 


BADGER DESIGNS « BADGER BUILDS 








E.8.BADGeErR£_E S 
A 
(AFFILIATED WITH STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BADGER PROCESS DIVISION, U.S.A.) 


99 ALDWYCH LONDON W.C.2 


Process Exmgineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 





